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‘—and the friendship, commencing in such early 
‘life, seemed to “grow with their growth and 
‘ strengthen with their strength.” There are few 
; such friendships in this matter-of-fact world, but 
’ when they do occur, what a source of pure happi- 


THE CONSENT. 
BY MRS. F. 4. SEYMOUR. 


Ir was on a bright moonlight evening, in the 








%. merchant. They had been playmates and. school- 


rosy month of June, that. two young men were | 
wandering, arm in arm, about the romantic scenery ‘ 
of Trenton falls. As they stepped fearlessly along, ; 
now treading on the very brink of the overhanging ; 
rocks, beneath which rolled the limpid waters, now ° 
pausing when some sudden turn brought them, $ 
one after another, in view of the several cascades, 3 
gleaming in silvery splendor, beneath the full-orbed ; 
moon, they were silent—for they were both lovers ; 
of nature, and they needed not language to express | 
their feelings. The eloquent look, the silent grasp 
of the hand are sufficient, in such scenes, without 
the intervention of words. 

At length, when they came to the last turn, and ; 
the glorious view of talling waters, bounding in 
one gladsome, never-tiring leap, while the basin 


into which they fell, was concealed by the shower > 
of snowy spray, that everlastingly rises like a; 
grateful incense to Heaven—as all this burst upon { 
their enchanted vision, they paused in adoration— 
not of the’ scene before them—but of Him, who ; 
poured out these living streams in such beautiful § 
and wild confusion. The* eldest of the friends, } 
faising his companion’s hand in his own with 
uplifted eyes, exclaimed in a solemn tone— 

These are thy glorious works, parent of God, 

Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 

So wondrous fair—Thyself, how wondrous then! 


Then, as if almost ashamed of his emotion, he sat 


down in silence upon a rock nd, where, 
in a few moments, his tedjhim- 
self, and by degrees their feelings sobered down to 


the calm realities of life. 

‘While they are recoverin mselves we will 
tell our readers who they are—Edward Vinton and 
Charles Manning were both residents of New York. 
The former, a practising lawyer, and the latter, a 





ness they may be found! They had been called 
Damon and Pythias at school, and I believe that 
each would have willingly laid down his life for 
the other, so sacred and exalted was the bond that 
united them. Charles Manning was about four 
and twenty years of age, and Vinton, his senior 
by two or three years, was well fitted, through 
superior judgment and depth of intellect, to be the 
counsellor and guide of his more volatile friend. 
Charles had lost his parents when very young, 
and therefore was the more fortunate in having had 
such a companion, while he himself, from his light 
and buoyant spirit was an excellent counterpoise 
to the more grave and susceptible nature of Vinton. 

But we have left them too long sitting upon that 


; rock. After a while their conversation had gra- 


duallygsubsided from the. high-wrought strain in 
which they had indulged on this their first view of 
these delightful falls, and they began to speak of 
the party with whom they had been travelling from 
New York. “Now I think of it,” said Charles; 
“should we not have invited some of the young 
ladies, to accompany us in our walk? I fear they 
will accuse us of want of gallantry.” 

“To tell the truth,” replied Edward, “there is 
not one in our party for whose society I should 
have cared at this moment—I could not bear the 
thoughts of witnessing these scenes, for the first 
time, in the presence of an unsympathising heart, 
and therefore requested you to accompany me pri- 
vately. Besides I always have an innate fear of 
rendering myself ridiculous by a display of emo- 
tions that I cannot control, and that would seem 
affected to one who did not feel with me,” 

“Oh! Edward,” said Charles, laughing, “T fear 
you will never find the ‘ sy mpathising heart’ that 
you desire among the fair sex—you will remain 
an old bachelor, and I shall have to keep you 


fellows in boy-hood—friends and chums at college ; company, much against my iuclination, I confess.” 


Vox. IV.—4 . 
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“ But,” inquired he abruptly, “did you see that 
lovely creature who arrived a few minutes after 
ourselves? I was standing on the piazza, after 
you, had gone up stairs, when a private carriage 
dreW up, and the most beautilul young lady that 
my eyes ever rested upon, was handed out by a 
stately looking old gentleman, who must be her 
father. They did not appear at the tea-table, or I 
hould have pointed them out to you.” Vinton 
listened with great earnestness, and was about to 
reply when Charles added—“ By the way, it struck 
me that she was the exact counterpart of that lovely 
damsel whom you raved so about, some months 
ago, and the old gentleman must be the stern 
tyrant who spiritedMher away so suddenly.” As 
he finished speaking he glanced at his companion’s 
face, and was startled to see that it was pale as 
death, while his dark, lustrous eyes swam with 
tears, which the clear moon-beams rendered dis- 
tinctly visible—* Forgive me, Edward,” he mur- 
mured softly —“I meant not to move you thus— 
indeed I knew not that the impression was so 
deep”—Edward smiled sadly as he replied, 

“I ought to be ashamed of myself, Charles, for 
this weakness: you know all my heart, and yet you 
never can know how strong are the chains which 
bind me to that fair being—although I have seen 
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} attitude of the young lady, (for such it was) that 
: I was impelled to ride hastily forward to see if 
; the countenance corresponded with the rest of the 
; person. A young gentleman rode by her side, and 
; they seemed to be accompanying a carriage which 

was abreast with them—I rode quite near, when 
$-the object of my pursuit suddenly turned round 
; and presented to my view the features which I 
; have never forgotten. Her dark ringlets blown by 
; the breeze into beautiful disorder, shaded her glow- 
: ing cheeks, and a pair of eyes so brightly, deeply 
; blue, and withal softened by such long eyé-lashes, 
that they quite confused all my ideas. ‘The rosy 
¢ lips had just been parted with a smile, and the 
} expression still remained upon them. I reined in 

my horse, and was following them more slowly, 

when I saw her horse suddenly start and gallop 
; forward with the most fearful rapidity. The steed 
; of her companion plunged violently and threw him 
senseless upon the ground; the driver of the car- 
} riage urged his animals to their utmost pace, while 
? a thrilling voice cried from the window, ‘ my child 
;—my child!’ You may imagine that IT pursued 
3 the lady’s horse. with all the speed in my power. 
’ She sat him admirably, but I could see that she 

began to waver—I shouted to her with the energy 


: of despair, ‘do not fear—keep firm.’ At last, as 


her but once, I feel that she is the ruling star of } the horse was bounding down a small slope, where 
my life, and I have a presentiment that we are to > she would assuredly have been thrown, I reached 
meet again—do not mistake me—I am not speaking his head—seized the bridle in a moment, jumped 
of what men call fate, but I believe that there is } from my seat, and caught her in my armé-I led 


an overrdling Providence which directs all our 
ways, and which moves hearts destined for each 
other by some inexplicable charm, so that ifnot in 
this world, surely in another they will be united.” 
Charles gazed upon his friend’s countenante as it 
kindled with enthusiasm, and a half smile over- 
spread his own features. But he checked it, and 
said, * 

“Do tell me again the history of that meeting 
which has stamped this feeling so indelibly upon 
your heart—it is so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten it.” é 

«IT will.” Vinton commenced in a tone almost 
tremulous, but it grew calm as he proceeded. 

« About six months ago, you will remember, I 
was called to Philadelphia on business. I saw 
little there to interest me, and should have returned 
home with a heart as indifferent as the one I took 
there, if I had not been tempted one fine, clear 
afternoon, to take a ride on® horseback on the 
delightful road to Laurel Hill. Exhilirated by the 
fresh, bracing air, my spirits rose, and I was can- 
tering gaily along, when I saw a figure on horse- 
back, which instantly arrested my attention. So 
graceful and picturesque were the appearance and 


her to the bank at the side of the road—she was 
pale as marble, but she did not faint. I saw that 
; she struggled against it—never can I forget the 
feelings that agitated my soul as I gazed upon her 


lovely countenance—I saw the beau ideal that I + 


had ever sighed to behold, and felt that she was 
the embodiment of all the dreams of my youth. It 
was only for a few short moments that she appeared 
; unable to move—her lips murmured ‘ my father 
’ where is he?’ I replied that he was safe, and the 
> next instant he came running toward us, his hat 
} off, and his grey locks streaming in the wind. She 
made a faint effort to meet him—he clasped her to 
; 
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his breast with frantic delight, ‘oh! my child—my 
Alice, my only treasure’—the tears streamed down 
his a ie mine withheld from flowing 
in sympathy, whem’his Alice, for so I must call her, 
turned to me, and reaching out her small hand, 
which I took with tful eagerness, exclaimed, 
‘Father, willsyou not thank this gentleman !—I 
owe him my life” He thanked me with the feel- 
ing that you might suppose a father would expe 
rience toward one who had saved his child, yet I 
thought I observed a pride in his manner, as if 
) he could not brvok an obligation, even of such a 
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nature. After a few moments conversation, he ; memory—the stars of his hope! He leer’ that 
inquired to whom he was so much indebted—I | the general departed at day-break, and thus he was 
mentioned my name, and a cloud instantly over- ; again left to wonder at such inexplicable condugt. 
spread his-fine countenance. Ina cold and almost } The object clearly seemed to be to avoid him, and he 
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haughty manner he drew his daughter’s arm within 
' his own, and bidding me good evening, entered the , 
carriage with her, leaving me lost in wonder at the ¢ 
strange alteration which the mention of my name } 
had occasioned. I returned to the city in a dejected ° 
mood. I felt hurt, for the father of her whom I | 
had rescued had not even asked me to call—indeed ' 
I knew not who he was, but I learnt the next day | 
by inquiry that he was General Clifford—that he | 
had lately returned from Europe with this only | 
daughter, who was admired and sought by all, but ; 
watched over with the most jealous care by her 
proud father. I returned to New York, and since 
then have never seen or heard of them. Now, my 
dear friend, if you are wearied by this long story, ' 
remember you brought it upon yourself by asking ° 
for it.” : 

Just at this moment a sweet voice was heard, ° 
exclaiming, “oh! father—do let us go on a few } 
steps beyond this—I am sure that we shall see } 
something still more beautiful.” Vinton grasped 3 
his companion’s arm with a convulsive pressure. ; 


“Tt is she,” he exclaimed. They both sprang } 
to their feet, and General Clifford and his daughter ‘ 


stood before them. They recognized our hero at 
once, and the fair Alice said in a low tone as she « 
stook hi8 offered hand, 

“Mr. Vinton, I am happy to be able once more } 
to thank you for my life.’ He could not forbear 
gently pressing the soft fingers that trembled in 
his—but her father received his polite salutation ° 
with such cold stateliness of bearing that his own 
pride was roused, and hastily to@ching his hat, he | 
passed on with his friend, and left the father and ‘ 
daughter.together. 

“This is unaccountable,” exclaimed Charles, as ; 
soon as they were out of hearing; “that a man 
should treat you so, after you have done him the ; 
greatest service that one human being could render ; 
to another—and yet what a beautiful creature Miss } 


‘ love than ever. 


’ that she should be mine.” 


; to the beauties of her perso. 


; vainly sought to imagine why there should be such 


an evident desire to prevent his farther acquain- 
tance. He was of good birth and family, and was 
conscious of no act of his life that should cause 
him to blush for his name. He lingered for a few 
days with the party with whom he had travelled, 
and then returned to his business more deeply in 
He would reason with himself 
often thus—“ Why should I cherish such feelings 
when they are sure to make me unhappy? I see 
that her father dislikes me and would never consent 
Bat when was Love 
ever put to flight by Reason? Her pale light is 
unheeded when Love’s flaming torch throws its 
radiance over our pathway. 

Not long after the events narrated, Edward 


: Vinton was passing through Broadway one after- 


noon, and saw the beautiful object of his thoughts 
emerging alone from a shop just before him. He 
could scarcely believe his senses that fortune should 
thus favor him. She blushed as she replied to his 


’ confused greeting: and that blush was a harbinger 


of joy to his spirit. He asked her permission ‘to 
accompany her in her walk, which she readily 
granted. She informed him that they were passing 
a few days in the city on their return, from a long 


; journey, to Philadelphia. She spoke with entha- 


siasm of the scenery at Trenton Falls, where they 
had last met, and regretted their sudden departure 


’ without mentioning the cause. Edward conversed 


with his usual ease after the first embarrassing mo- 


> ments, and that half hour’s walk was to both a 


delightful season. He was charmed to perceive 
that the treasures of her intellect were not inferior 
Too soon they 
reached the Astor House, and as he ventured to ex- 
press his regret that their walk had terminated, his 
companion said with down cast eyes and timid grace, 

“I would ask you to call, Mr. Vinton, but +f 

“T understand you,” he replied, “your father 


Clifford is! I have half a mind to fall in love with ; does not like me—I will not intrude, however 
her myself.” Edward could not speak, he was lost much it may cost me. Permit me to hope tha 
in thought—the remembrance of the sweet smile } you will sometimes think of one from whose 
which had beamed upon him, and the almost cer- ; thoughts you are never absent.” The “eloquent 
tainty that the fairy fingers which he had touched ; blood” rushed to her brow as he spoke, and she 
had very gently returned his pressure, fairly in- } quietly replied, 

toxicated him with delight, in spite of her father’s; “I can never forget that you have preserved my 
haughtiness, He looked forward with joyous anti- ‘ life.’ At this moment her father appeared, evi- 
cipation to the morrow when he doubted not he; dently watching for her, upon the steps of the 
should see her again. But what was his disap- ; Astor House. When he saw who was her com- 
pointment at the breakfast table, when he looked : panion, the same dark shade passed over bis fea- 
in vain for those melting eyes which shone in his ; tures which Edward had observed on their first 
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ting, and with a cold bow and “ rere evening, } 

Tt. Vinton,” he led his daughter away, leaving ° ; 
he# lover (for so we must call him) like one from » 
whom the light of day is suddenly withdrawn. 3 
He had some faint hope that her father might } 
possibly give him some excuse for d@vancing the 
acquaintance, but this hope was destroyed, and he 
felt almost in despair. Yet that bright blush, did ‘ 
it not whisper something to his heart? Yes—and 
that whisper, like an angel’s, brought comfort and 


scenes, he consented, and they went together. 


What was Edward’s joy when he entered the : 
brilliantly lighted saloon, to see Miss Clifford con- ° 


versing with a lady just opposite the door. He 


was so delighted with this unlooked for occurrence + 
that he could scarcely return the graceful salutation ° 
of the lady of the house. He had never before ° 


seen Alice, except in a riding or walking dress. 


Arrayed in a white robe of simple elegance, with ‘ 


no ornaments but a single row of pearls upon her 


snowy neck, and a white rose in her hair, she ; 


looked the very perfection of living, breathing love- 
liness. Again, as Edward approached her, he saw 
the same bright blush steal over her countenance, 
like the rosy hue that announces Aurora’s approach. 
He introduced Charles as his most intimate friend, 
and she welcomed him with a smile of pleasure. ; 
Again, he saw her father regarding him with that 
look which so saddened his heart. He Said to 
Alice in a low tone— 

“Miss Clifford, I dare not ask you to dance.” 

“No, no—do not,” she replied, giving her hand 
to Manning, who had just petitioned for it. As ; 
her graceful figure floated through the dance ; 
Edward watched her so intently that he forgot all 
the splendor and pageantry around him, until a 
young lady, tapping his shoulder with her fan, 
rallied him in a lively tone about his absence of 
mind. 

“Do tell me, Mr. Vinton,” said she, “ what are 
you thinking of? but there is no need of asking. 
Here you have been gazing at Miss Clifford for 
the last half hour without moving your eyes.” 
Edward started, for he saw General Clifford stand- 
ing near the lady—so near that he must have 
heard every word. Their eyes met, and a smile 
of bitter scorn passed over the proud general's 
countenance. 


“Oh!” thought Vinton, “could I only unravel ; Clifford reposes in a large arm-chair in a thoughtful , 


this mystery—if I could discover the cause of this 
strange antipathy—what would I not give ?” 
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The hours sped rapidly away as light feet kept 
time to melodious sounds. Edward watched the 
} fair Philadelphian with a beating heart—but she 
was so surrounded by admirers that it was but 
seldom he was able to catch a glance of her soft 


; eyes. Toward the close of the evening he was 


fortunate enough to see her enter a small recess, 
formed by a deep window that overlooked the Bat- 
tery. He ventured to step behind the light drapery 


} which partially screened her from view. She was 
tranquillity to his bosom. The next evening Vin- 
ton and his friend Charles were invited to a party } 
in a splendid mansion near the Battery. Vinton } 
at first intended to decline, but overcome by the } 
persuasions of Mamning, who was fond of lively ; 
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leaning on the side of the open window, apparently 
absorbed in contemplation of the beautiful green, 
on which the clear moonlight shone with unusual 
radiance, 

“ May I ask,” said he, “ how long you remain in 
> the city 2” 

“ We leave to-morrow morning,” was the reply, 
in a low voice. She turned her head as she 
‘ spoke, and a tear was seen trembling on those 
long, dark eye-lashes. Edward muttered something 
unintelligible about the moonlight and the water, 
which seemed to call for no response, and obtained 
; none. He longed to ask a question, but dared not. 
The silence was becoming embarrassing, when he 
3 said, 


? 


you at your own home—for I see that your father 
has some cause of antipathy against me, which I 
cannot understand. May I hope that it is not 
;oe by yourself? and will you not think me 
: presuming if I tell you that your image has never 
left my memory since the happy hour when I first 
saw you.” Alice replied not, but she suffered him 
to take her hand. “You will not forget me?” 
murmured he in a soft voice. 

“ Never!” wasthe reply. “Oh! leave me,” she 
added, “my fathér will see you.” Here let no 
fastidious lady be shocked that the fair Alice should 
; discover any tender feeling toward a lover whom 
she has only seen four times in her life. Let her 
remember that he had a face and figure too striking 
to be unnoticed, and that the first time in which 
she ever saw them he was her preserver from an 
untimely death. 

I pray thee now, gentle reader, go with me to 
the good city of brotherly love. Let us ascend 
these marble steps, and this richly carpeted stair- 
case. We will enter this half-open door—here is 
a drawing-room, magnificently furnished, silken 
hangings and costly gems of art which adorn the 
walls, all show the hand of taste as well as the 
power of wealth. Ona pile of crimson cushions 
sits the fairy queen of this luxurious abode. Gen. 
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‘ mood. Perhaps his mind is wandering back to 
other days when the mother of his fair child was 





“T dare not, Miss Clifford, ask leave to call on 
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with him—young and beautiful as she is now. 
That mother had been taken away in the very 


plied the place of both parents, watching over this 
tender flower with the fondest affection—and well 


2 


41 
Therefore, I command you to: think no more of 
him—you have seen him but a few ti it 


spring-time of existence. Since then he had sup- ; surely can be no sacrifice to yiekl to the wishes of 


a father who loves you so fondly.” Alice ‘was 


} deeply pained to see in the father whom she had 


had she repaid his love by the most unbounded con- - 
' great and good, such an unchristian spirit. She 


fidence. Never (until lately) had he seen a shadow 
cross her brow, of which he knew not the cause. 

“ Alice, my child,” said he abruptly, “come and 
sit by me—I wish to talk to you a little.” 
rose slowly and approached her father. He drew 


her fondly down into the chair beside him, but she » 


did not speak. Surprised at this, he put his hand 
upon her face to turn it toward his own, it was 
wet with tears! “My dear daughter,” said he 
tenderly, “ what causes these tears? You know 


that you have only to mention your wishes to me } 


and they shall be gratified—what cause have you 
for weeping?” She hid her face on his shoulder, 
and replied, 

“T have done wrong, dear father—but, indeed, I 
felt that I could not sleep to-night without confes- 
sing it to you—will you forgive me ?” 

“You must tell me first what the offence is,” 


Alice ; 


replied the general in a lively tone—* what is it? ° 


I am glad to hear that is all that grieves you, for ° 


I am very sure that I have nothing to forgive.” 


Alice had great difficulty in coming to her confes- » 


sion, but she had resolved upon it, and at length 
she told her father that a gentleman had called 
that morning while he was out—that she had seen 


him, and finally, with many tears and blushes, added ; 


that she feared she had done wrong in listening to 
all he said without her father’s sanction. 

“Tell me his name,” thundered out the general, 
while a dark look settled on his brow. 


“Mr. Vinton,” faintly replied his daughter. He 


always looked up to as the model of all that was 


ventured to suggest something about forgiveness, 
but he would not listen fora moment. “ Promise 
me,” he cried, “that you will never encourage 
Mr. Vinton by word or look.” 

“I never will disobey you, my father,” she 
replied—but her cheek, pale as marble, told how 
much the effort cost her. After she had become 
somewhat calm, the general sat down by her and 
said, in a tender manner, 

“« My dear child, when this painful conversation 
commenced, I was prepared to enter upon one of a 
very different character—you are now nineteen 
years of age—until this time it was your dear 
mother’s wish that you should be left to pursue 
your education without the intrusion of other sub- 
jects of thought. Now I must inform you that it 
has long been my design to give you to one every 
way worthy of you—your cousin, Frank Lester. 
He loves you, and will, I doubt not, make you 
happy. He has returned from his voyage—and 
to-morrow I shall expect you to receive him as 
your future husband.” 

Alas! the general had forgotten, as too many 
fathers, and some mothers also are apt to do, the 
days of his own youth. Poor Alice was quite 


, overwhelmed; she had never dreamed of such a 
; calamity as having a husband selected for her, and 


started, and with something like an impreéation | 
> and his daughter had left New York, he tried in 
Alice, who knew her father’s violent prejudices, ° 
knew also that it would be of no avail at the mo- | 


on his lips, strode fiercely up and down the room; 


ment to attempt to soften him by words. She 
had feared that he disliked Mr. Vinton, but had 
never heard him allude to him in any way, and, 
therefore, sat trembling and wondering what could 
cause this great excitement. At length her father 
stopped before her and commanded her to look up. 

“ Alice,” said he, “you have never deceived me 


she knew not what to answer. Her father expected 
nothing but silent acquiescence, and left her alone 
to sorrowful reflection. 
Let us return to Vinton. After General Clifford 
vain to satisfy himself with the unsubstantial hope 
that he should again meet them in some fortu- 


‘ nate manner, and that then everything would be 


; arranged and satisfactorily. 


His friend Charles 


’ tried to encourage him, but he could not be con- 


Q 
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tented to wait in uncertainty, and knowing tha 
there was no reasonable obstacle—at least none 
that he could perceive to his wishes, he determined 
to go at once to Philadelphia and try his fortune. 


—and I have never thwarted your wishes. Listen ’ He saw Alice, and frankly told her of his love. 
to what I say——Edward Vinton’s father was once ; She did all that a young maiden could do in refer 
my dearest friend. We were both young and am- ' ring him to her father. She did not conceal from 
bitious. He obtained by unfair means a place at ; him that she had never ceased to think of him 


which I was aiming. We never had any inter- 
course after that. He is now dead, and probably 


? 


2 


with pleasure, since that moment in which he had 
rescued her from such danger—but at the same 


his son knows nothing of this, but I can never give ; time told him that her father had strong prejudices, 
my daughter to him whose father was my enemy. } and she feared he had imbibed some against him- 


1* 
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self, which it would be difficult to overcome. Ed- from the embarrassments into which his own 
, with the blissful assurance of her love in } thoughtlessness and imprudence had plunged him. 

his heart, saw little to fear from anything earthly. ; Although he felt that his own happiness was, for 

The next day the general received a respectful the present, out of the question, yet he rejoiced in 

letter, in which his daughter’s hand was sued for { that of his friend, and was determined to do all he 

could to secure it. But how could he banish him- 

2 
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by Edward Vinton, with a manly and impassioned } 
energy. The graceful diction and eloquent flow } self so far from Alice? He checked the thought 
of words, expressing so warmly the feelings of his 
heart, excited a glow of admiration in the father’s | who never forgets those who trust in Him, busied 
mind, but it did not change the stern decision } himself in preparations for his departure. Yet it 
which had been made. The lover received a cold ; was not without many sad thoughts that he saw 
answer, containing the substance of what Alice’s i his arrangements all completed, and felt that he 
father — told her, of his old enmity as the only } must go, without hearing one word from her who 
reason for withholding his consent. He was fur-; was the object of all his hopes—for whose sake he 
ther told that this reply was irrevocable. Where ; alone wished to gain wealth or fame, and without 
were now the dreams of future happiness that had } whose smiles, even the highest earthly honors 
danced before our hero’s mental vision with such } would be dimmed of their glory. , 
enchanting brightness? A dark cloud hung over It was a bright, autumnal morning when Vinton 
his pathway, but one little star shone amid the ; stood on the deck of the vessel which was to’bear 
darkness, and a voice whispered in his ear, “shé } him on his short voyage. He had grasped Man- 
loves thee—despair not.” ning’s hand with a farewell pressure, and begged 
A few weeks passed slowly away, and Vinton 3 him if he saw his Alice, to speak of him to her, 
heard nothing from his beloved. He endeavored > which the other readily promised, gaily telling 
to interest his mind more deeply in his profession, > him that he knew the course of his love would at 
with the hope that by winning fame and wealth, he last run smooth. With a smiling face Charles 
might at last soften the old general’s heart. He ’ leaped on the quay, and the next moment turning 
had been deeply hurt at the insinuation that his ; round, waved his handkerchief with such a bappy, 
father had acquired the contested object by unfair ; triumphant air, that Edward was at a loss to com- 
means. He knew it to be untrue, and immediately prehend him. 
set about an investigation of the proof. He had « Why is he so glad,” was his almost reproachful 
long known the circumstances, but knew not who § question, when he felt the blood rushing in torrents 
was the early friend spoken of in his father’s ; to his heart, and a thrill of joy ran through his 
papers. This occupation deeply interested him, frame, for he saw General Clifford approaching 
and he hoped, at some future time, to clear his } with his daughter; the pale looks of the father told 
father’s memory from all stain. One day Charles ; who was the invalid. Could it be that they were 
Manning appeared at his friend’s office in a state to be fellow-passengers? A few moments dispelled 
of great agitation. He soon disclosed to him that ; all doubi, for he saw baggage placed on board, 


his affairs in Savannah, where almost all his pro- ; superintended by a handsome young man, whom - 


perty was centred, were in a very unsafe condi- } he regarded with an uneasiness that he vainly tried 
tion, and unless some faithful lawyer on whom he } to shake off. But one glance at the soft eyes of 
might depend, could be found to depart imme- } Alice told him that he was still remembered, and 
diately, the result would be his total ruin. He was $ the look of joyful recognition which she gave him, 
expecting in a few months to marry a beautiful, } amply atoned for her father’s scarcely perceptible 
but portionless damsel, and thus he had more than } salatation. Vinton soon learnt that the name of 
common reasons for anxiety. Edward reflected for ’ their companion was Lester. Two young men, 
an instant, and then said, '  $ both of such prepossessing appearance, could not 

“T will go myself.” 3 fail to form an intimacy, and that intimacy ripened 

“Oh! no, my dear fellow,” said Charles, “it ’ into friendship, during the fortnight which elapsed 
will injure your business and your prospects, I before they reached their destined port. Alice was 
did not dream of such a sacrifice from you—only the frequent subject of conversation between the 
point out some one in whom J can confide, and I } new friends as they paced the deck, during the 
will engage him immediately.” But Edward was | long starry nights. Lester frankly told Vinton of 
firm in his determination; his was not a mind to ° his uncle’s projects, and of the disappointment he 
shrink from self-denial in the cause of his friend. » had experienced when his sweet cousin, whom he 
He well knew that no one else would bestow the ’ had loved from boyhood, had confessed to him that 
tabor that would be necessary to extricate Charles ’ her heart was pledged to another. This she had 


} as a selfish one, and commending himself to Him: 
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done in the noble spirit of sincerity which had ; nor look had she ever turned from the path of duty. 
always been a prominent feature in her character, ; But above all, the pious heart of this dutiful 
and he acknowledged that it had saved him from ; daughter was grieved at the thought that one 
much future pain. “For,” heeadded, “I do not ; _— sinking into the grave, as she could not help 
intend to be inconsolable.” : fearing that her beloved father was, should cherish 
Lester knew the character of his uncle so well ; in his heart so unforgiving a spirit as his words 
that he could not give Vinton much hope of over- { and actions testified. Daily did her ‘fervent prayers 
coming his prejudices, but told him that Alice had ¢ ascend that his soul might be purified from all 
inherited the unchanging disposition of her father, ; earthly passions, and fitted for the mansions of 
and he n not doubt her constancy. He also ; eternal rest. 
informed him that the general’s health had been Alice had a voice of surpaSsing sweetness. Her 
failing for some weeks—although he was not an ; father had always loved to hear her sing, and it 
old man. He himself was strongly impressed with ; had been his pride and delight to cultivate her 
the idea that he should not recover, and had desired powers-to their highest extent. Now, in the days 
Mr. Lester to accompany them, fearing that he > of his weakness, his greatest solace was to have 
might be called to leave his only child in a strange ; his “warbling bird,” as he fondly called her, seat 
land. Perhaps, too, he hoped that by being in herself by his couch, and charm him with the 
daily habits of intercourse with her cousin, she ; melody of her voice. Like David’s harp of old, her 
might be brought at last to accept him as a lover. ; sweet tones seemed to drive away the dark shadows 
Alice did not appear often on deck, and then it } that sometimes fell upon his spirit. Thus all her 
was only in her father’s company. Vinton could } moments were devoted to her suffering parent. 
see that the general -was much chagrined at his ; When he allowed it, she would read to him from 
p , and therefore prudently forbore to intrude ; the Holy Scriptures, which her dear mother*had 
himself at such times—but he saw that Alice herself ; taught her to love—and her soft voice uttéred 
was becoming pale and thin, through her constant ' words which the proud general would have brooked 
attendance upon her father. What a trial to a ‘ from no other. 
young lover’s feelings to know that the beloved : As Lester watched her graceful form and lovely 
of his heart was so near, and yet be forbidden to ; countenance moving about in the tender offices of 
assure her of his unabated affection, save by an 3 affection, he often sighed to think she could never 
occasional glance which was all the intercourse ; be his, and yet he acknowledged to his own heart 
allowed them! Yet even this solace he was soon } that the love he felt for her was more like that of a 
to be deprived of when they reached the harbor. ; brother—not the deep, immutable affection which 
His business compelled him to take up his abode | filled the whole soul of Edward, and which he was 
in the city ; while the general and his family retired | assured could never be effaced. Vinton heard with 
to lodgings in the suburbs. Lester frequently visited ; : grief of General Clifford’s perceptible decline, but 
him, but he gave him no hope. He told him that ; honorably refrained from seeking the society of his 
he himself had tried, more than once, to intercede $ daughter. Although having discovered at what 
in his behalf, but his uncle had checked him in a ; > hour she took her solitary walk, he almost dailv 
manner so strangely determined that he could not ; \ repaired to the spot, and enjoyed the privilege of 
proceed. ¢ gazing unseen on the form and face so dear to him. 
In the meantime poor Alice had many causes of ; 3 He observed sadly that her color had fled, and there 
disquietude. She had to suffer the daily importu- ; ’ was a look of tender sorrow in her eyes that made 
nities of her father to make him happy, by giving him long for the privilege of soothing her in afflic- 
her hand to Lester. In vain she assured him that ; tion, and kissing away her tears. 
her cousin was perfectly willing to resign her— One day Alice, having, as she thought, read her 
that she had told him of her attachment, and he ° father to sleep, retired to the adjoining dressing- 
wished not for a hand which could not bestow a { room. The window was open, and the “sweet 
heart. Her father accused her of unmaidenly con- ? south wind” stole through the lattice, redolent 
duct in confessing her love for one whose addresses ; with sweets from the orange blossoms that shone 
he would never sanction, and the irritability of dis- ; in splendor upon every bough of the waving tr 
ease added to his naturally proud and wayward ; The perfume seemed to waken in her heart soft 
dispogation, often made his gentle child shed tears ; feelings which she vainly endeavored to repress 
of wounded feeling—yet never for one moment did } In a sad, sweet voice, sheé-chanted the words of a 
she forget that he was her dear and honored father ; song which had often occurred to her since her 
—and throughout her after life if was a source of father’s stern commands had first made sorrow 
pure happiness to remember that neither by word } known to her— + 
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“Oh! was it well to sever } before which I shall soon be judged. Forgive me» 
. F peta mater eb reer my Alice, as God, I trust, has forgiven me—and 
you, my noble young friend, cherish her when I 

She could not finish the last line, and as the } am gone.” — 
gentle tones died away, her father’s voice was “Oh! father, father,” cried the weeping Alice, 
heard—* Alice.” Blushing as if detected in some } “you must not.die—I cannot part with you,” and 
guilty action, she approached, and was painfully ; she flung herself upon bis neck in an agony of grief. 
strack with the thought that a change had-come Strange to stay, the good general did not die. 
over him. He looked sad too, and his eyes ound After the excitement of this interesting scene, he 
filled with tears. fell into a refreshing slumber, and wh€n he awoke 
“ Alice,” said he, “ing me that song I just heard } the physician told them that he would live. His 








you commence.” The tears unbidden rushed to ; recovery was rapid, and in a few weeks they all 


her eyes. For a moment she struggled againet { embarked again for the north. Edward had the 
em. » } pleasure of seeing his friend’s business all happily 
“Oh! my father,” she exclaimed, “forgive me, } arranged, and with a light heart again embarked 





2 


_ but I cannot”—she laid her head upon his pillow, } in the same vessel with his fair Alice, but under 


and her long restrained emotion burst forth. With } what different circumstances! With pride and 
a gentle voice her father bade her call her cousin, ’ joy he exculpated his father’s memory from every 


and she gladly sought a spot where she might in- ; hadow of a stain, and in a shert time claimed his 
dulge her feelings alone. When Lester entered the lovely bride at her father’s hand. Lester consoled 
room, his uncle seemed to be talking to himself.’ himself with a sister of Edward’s, and used laugh- 
“This must not be—this must not be,” he heard ; ingly to thank his cousin for having refused him. 


him fepeat—then turning to him, he asked if he ; Charles was made happy about the same time with 


knew where Edward Vinton lodged in the city.’ his friend, and their friendship through life was . 


Lester replied in the affirmative—and the general ; mever darkened by a shadow. The general lived 
requested him to send for him instantly—to, beg { to a goad old age, and never had reason to regret 
him to come as soon as possible, for that he was } having given his consent. 
dying, and wished to say something before his 
departure. Full of wonder, Lester silently obeyed, ; 
then calling Alice, told her that he feared her father ° 
was worse. She ran hastily to seat herself at his ‘ DBE ANINGS. 
side, when he tenderly took her hand in his, and ; BY G. G. FOSTER. 
seemed to fall into a tranquil slumber. Lester ; Husuep like the o’erweary child too late at play, 
placed himself near without speaking, It was not 3 .Who sobs to sleep upon his mother’s breast, 
long before Edward arrived, surprised at the hasty ; Lies the vast city. The perturbed day, 

Ss tt PIE IP, With all its load of care and pain oppressed, 
= ~ Bey he pia y P z ; Sinks softly into slumber—down the west 
sick man, and Alice, though she saw him, moved ; Creeps the gray curtain of the peaceful night, 
not—so holy seemed the atmosphere—they felt as; And hearts which wake by day in dreams are blest, 
if all earthly was hushed in the presence,of death. } While, with a spring of fierce and far delight, 
The sun was just setting, and a rosy glow rested } The eager soul, unchained, resumes her heavenward 
upon the sick man’s brow, while an expression of flight. 
calm serenity, never before seen there, illumined his } Now, like a mother’s blessing, the rich dews— 
features. When he heard footsteps, he unclosed i Tears of Heaven’s pity—kiss the gasping flower. 

. ? Now every banished star its smile renews, 
his eyes, and saw the noble figure of the young A 4 
‘ ” - a nd winds new fragrance shed upon the hour. 

man before him--the image of his early friend. Now the tired brain resumes its wonted power, 

“ Edward Vinton,” said he in a calm, clear voice, ; And thoughts, like beauty bright, flash on the mind, 
«do you still love my daughter?” Edward took ; Which, thus upborne above the clouds that lower, 
the trembling hand of his beloved, and they sank ; Seeks once more commune with her lofty kind, 
on their knees before him. “Take her,” said her } And spurns the groveling things of earth, far, far 
father, “and may the God her mother bless you porns. , 
an@ yours. My children,” he continued, “now Once more is Nature beautiful. Once more 
that I stand upon the borders of another world— The bitter dregs of life have passed away 


: : SS mae ae From my sick soul. Oh, how Nights ministeiilipour 
while the light of sterpitgiahines full. spon my past Their incense over me! How dim the day ' 


life, things appear to me as they never did before. Seems, with its dusty glare. to the soft ray 
I pee that I have been nourishing in my heart feel- } Of yon fair smiling’Goddess, beaming light 
ings with which I could not,@ppear at that bar } And Jové and beauty o’er her starry way! 
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Even my dark fortunes catch some hues of bright 
And glowing radiance from the beauty-beaming night. 


Now playful Fancy from her world of dreams 
Looks out and smiles ; and a bright host of forms 
With love and beauty sparkling, like the gleams 
Youth sees of glory, on my vision swarms, 
And makes my heart beat as when youth was warm 
And life one dream of rapture. Each bright hope, 
Crushed to a fragrantruin ’mid the storms 
Of darksome life, feels its dry petals ope, 
And once more boldly dares with life's sad ills to cope. 


Now inthis sweet and peaceful night, what fires 
On Hope’s forgotten altars gleam anew! g 
What glowing visions, and what high-desires, ; 
Like unsought spectres start upon my view! ; 
Young life's sweet garden, where my heart flowers { 
grew, 
Blooms freshly round me, and the busy hum 
Of murmuring bees, who not in vain pursue 
Their toil, distils its music o’er me. Come 
Back to my weary heart, dreams of my childhoods ; 
home! 


My father blesses me again—and she ; 
Whose tears like heart-gems glistened on my hair ° 
Beneath her parting kisses, bends o’er me, 
And in that hour of hushed and solemn prayer. 
Mother! oh, mother! since we gathered there, 
Atound the hearth-stone I may see no more, 
Darkness and gloom, and anguish, and despair 
Have racked my soul to torture—but they bore 2 
No power to tear thee from my heart’s deep cere. ; 


Oh, bitter as the Dead Sea’s hollow fruit, 
Which turns to ashes on the lips, has been 
The cup of life to me—and cold and mute 
The music dreams which sang to me between 
The pauses of thy blessing. I have seen 
The flowers of Hope, leaf after leaf, decay, 
And felt their canker-worm with poison keen 
Eat to my soul, where on its altar lay 2 
My broken heart-strings, with their music passed { 
. away. 


Yet, mother, in this bright and hallowed hour,» 
My soul is once more with thee; and again 

The spells of love have o'er me their old power, 
Once more thine eyes beam into mine, as when 
Thy parting glance was on me, and again 

Thine arms encircle me. 


Blots as with tears the page which I endow 
With the wild ‘thoughts that swell beneath this eching 
brow. 


ON A RIBBON TYING A BOUQUET: 
@ BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Love hath a language sweet—for every leaf 

You gaze on now is breathing silently 

Devotion’s life-sighs :—though the hues are brief, 
In thy sweet keeping free from blight they ’ll be, 


; you. 
; character. 
; creatures, with a mind of her own, gay, spicy and » 


¢ 


Oh, biess me now, 3 
Ere yet my dream breaks up! ?Tis o’er! my pen ° ; tble. 





And ceaseless weave Love's golden webpfor thee. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 
BY ELLEN ASH@ON. 


“So you do not like my choice,” said Albert 


3 Vernon to his brother, “ pray, what fault have you 
’ to find with Mary ?” 


“Yow have asked me frankly, and I will tell 
She is too gentle and relying—she wants 
Give me one of your bold dashing 


even a bit,of a flirt. Your kind amiable girls may 


suit others—they don’t suit me.” 


« And this is your only objection to Mary !” 
“Yes! She is pretty, of a good family, well 


; educated, and lady-like, indeed very lady-like. I 
admire her too, but I don’t Ifke her for your wife. 
; I’m sorry it has gone so far. 

’ lead a very humdrum sort of life with her. 


Depend on it you ’ll 
I think 
; I see you both now, twenty years hence, she sitting 
at her work-stand knitting stockings, and you read- 
ing some one of her favorite, dull, sleepy works on 


: divinity to her by the light of a dim lamp. Now 


there’s Alice Green—she’s just such a character 
> as one ought to marry. She’s a woman of the 


3 world, is fond of society, and admired by every 
’ body—the man that gets her will be a fortunate 


fellow, for he’ll be envied by all his acquaintance.” 

“« And that fortunate fellow is my brother Frank. 
Come—you needn’t look so wisely,” continued 
Albert with a smile, “I’ll iay you brown Bess 
against your Manton pistols that you either have 
; proposed or intend soon to propose for Miss Alice 
} Green. — further, I’ll bet you ten to one she 


; accepts you.” 


“TI shan’t take you up,” said Frank laughing to 
: hide a blush, “for I should lose. We have always 
$ been fran with each other, and I intended to have 
$ told you before now. 

“T thought so,” rather drily said the brother. 

“Why?” , 

“Oh!” said Albert: then he paused, and con- 
tinuing in a gayer tone, “syou know you’re irresis- 
Frank Vernon—why, who hasn’t heard of 
his conquests ?” 

“Pshaw! You had some other reason which 
} you keep back. I’m not to be put off this way. 
What made you think she’d accept me ?” 

“You're an unreagonable man, very, my good 
brother,” said Albert smiling, “ not satisfied With 
the reason I give, yousinsist I have another, and 
demand I should give it, But T really have no 
other to give you, except that you are handsome, 
agreeable, and a man of fortune—altogether the 
most désirable match in town.” 

«“ Except yourself.” 


45, 


She accepted me last night.” 
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“Oh! you’re better looking than I am. And ; at length each loved the other as few on this 
maybe,” said Albert archly, “that’s the reason I ° earth, love. 
take up with a penniless orphan and leave the rich About three months after the conversation with 
heiress to you.” « which this tale begins the fortune of the two bro- 
“T wish you’d thought over that matter more. ; thers was suddenly swept away by the dishonesty, 
Mary’s a very sweet ereature, but she’ll be without } failure, and flight of the trustees in whom it had 
character—a doll, nothing but a doll, believe me.” } been confided. The blow was “a stunning, one. 
“ We shall see,” said Albert, as he took up his ; Frank was at first more prostrated than his brother. 
hat and sauntered from the room. But both were sensible men, and they strove to bear 
Frank and Albert Vernon were orphans, and up bravely against their misfortunes. 
heirs to an immense estate. Their characters; -“It might have been worse,” said Albert, as 
“were, in some points, strikihgly dissimilar. Frank they sat together, at a slight repast, the day of 
was gayer and more volatile than his brother, and $ their return from an unsuccessful pursuit of the 
had less romance in his composition: he was the fugitives—“ we have lost nearly all, it is true; but 
handsomer of the two and more fascinating in his } we still have the love of those who are dearer to 
manners. But Albert had the best stored mind, ? us than existence. Mary and I must rough it 
possessed firmer principles, and though quieter and 3 through life. I’ve enough left to afford us the 
perhaps less brilliant, was far more interesting as { necessities, and I must do something to add to it 
a companion, if the companionship was to be } the comforts of life. The luxuries we will have 
extended beyond an houf. Their large fortunes } to do without. You, Frank, seem to take it the 
had made them welcome in every circle, and their ; hardest, though the fortune of Alice is enough for 


hands had been the prizes for which more than both of you.” 

one young lady of their native town had striven. Frank’s brow did not lose its look of care. He 
In their choice of a partner for life each had fol-; sat in deep thought. At length he looked up. 
lowed the bent of his peculiar character. Frank } Fixing his eye full on that of Albert, he said, 

had selected a fashionable belle, a beautiful, flat- “ But what if Alice should refuse to marry me? 


tered girl, heiress of a fortune in her own right. § 1 shall offer to release her, of course, in considera- 
She had been fashionably educated, was passion- ; tion of my changed circumstances.” 

ately fond uf society, where she shone unrivalled— “She will not think of such a thing,” indig- 
and indeed for nothing else was she fitted. Her} nantly retorted Albert, judging how Mary would 
talk was continually of balls, assemblies, soirees, ; decide, and thinking Alice would decide in the 
‘and of all the other mediums of fashionable ; same way. “Is that what troubles you? Then 
display and entertainment. Such a woman ex- dismiss your fear. Though,” he added with some 
actly suited the fancy of the dashing and mercurial ; warmth, “ you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
Frank. $ harboring so unjust a suspicion against her.” 
Mary Morton was a very different character.: «Alice has a miserly parent, you know, Albert.” 
She had early been left an orphan, and, educated « And what iféshe has? Isn’t she an heiress in 
by a humble but pious aunt, had grown mp almost : her own right, and, if she wasn’t, wouldn’t you 
without selfishness, pure-minded, simple in her ° marry,her without a penny, if her father chose to 
wishes, doing good habitually as a matter of duty, } cut her off. Judge of a woman’s love and faith 
and so kind, meek and winning as to be universally ; by your own, though our love is not half so deep, 
loved. Even the dashing Alice did not dislike her, } enduring and self-sacrificing as a woman’s. No, 
but called jher the inoffensive Mary. Albert had } no—if Alice loves you she will take you now as 
been struck with her from the first hour he saw ; freely as ever—and she does love you, or she 
her; and every time they met his admiration for } would neyer have chosen you over so many other 
her increased, until, at length, regardless of the ’ suitors.” é ‘ 

folly he. would,be thought by the world to commit Albert spoke this confidently, but, as he did so, 
in marrying a poor girl, he offered her his hand, ; a suspicion came across his heart that Alice might, 
and, after some doubts on her,part, for she trembled } after all, be more selfish than he said. She was 
to Yeave ber humble sphere, was accepted. Nor, } gay, vain and worldly, and so, when the brothers 
in the in€reasing confidence of their betrothal, did ; parted, on their way to see their mistresses, Albert 
he have any cause for regret. Shé' entered into $ felt far more uneasy for Frank than for himsélt. 
all his views, shared many of his studies, sympa-; Let us follow the latter to the stately mansion 
thized with him in his love of nature and his } of Miss Greene’s father. Frank had many mis- 
aversion to fashionable society, and so wove herself ; givings as to his. reception, for, since misfortune 
a thousand times closer around his heart, until } had overtaken him, the scales had fallen from his 
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eyes, and he ela to fear that Alice would be 5 mansion, on the outskirts of the town, screened 
governed more by the selfish notions of her father from the road by ancient trees, and ‘surrounded by 
than by her own affection. There were many } shrubbery. She caught sight of her lover ap- 
traits in her character that awoke this dread in his ; proaching from the garden-gate and sprang to meet 
breast. : > him. There was a look of sadness on his counte- 
Miss Greene was sitting alone in the parlor ’ nance which she immediately perceived, 
when Frank entered. She rose and extended her; “You have been unsuccessful,” she said. 
hand, but did not advance to meet him. “I have,”. said Albert, “and I return to you 
« You have returned,”- were her first words, “I ; almost a beggar. My fortune is gone excepting a 
hope you were successful. We have been auxious | bare subsistence.” 
concerning you ever since your departure.” “ Do not look so troubled,” said Mary cocthingly. 
These words somewhat re-assured Frank, and { “for I feel more glad than sorrowful. I would not 
he had courage to proceed, for, at first, he felt his ; have you be otherwise. We can now be everything 
resolution failing him. to each other. I will strive to make upto you, dear 
“ We have come back as we went,” he replied, } Albert, by my increased love for this loss, and you 
“and I am here to-night to release you, Alice, } know I always said we should be happier if we 
from your engagement, for I have now nothing to } were poorer. I dislike display, and one cannot 
offer you but my hand and a bare subsistence.” ; avoid it if one is very rich.” 
He paused, and for a full minute awaited her “And you will still marry me!” said Albert 
answer. He had indulged a faint hope, since her ; after a pause. 
expression of her concern during his absence, that Mary looked at hiav incredulously. 
she would immediately tell him that the loss of his “ Still matry you !” 
fortune did not, in her eyes, caneel their engage- ; “ Yes! marry me in spite of my poverty.” 
ment, but as the embarrassing silence was length- ; A look of reproach was her only answer.” Albert 
ened out he gradually gave way to despair. At ; caught her to his bosom. 
length Alice spoke. ; “I was only jesting, dearest. I never doubted 
“T hear this with regret, believegne, Mr. Vernon, * your constancy. Not for worlds would I part from 
for your own good sense must teach you that, under ; you, and I judged your faith and love by my own.” 
such altered circumstances, it would be improper; “No, not for worlds,” murmured Mary. “ For- 
and very foolish for us to continue our engagement. ; tune is nothing, the favor of the world is nothing, 
Indeed papa insisted that I should break it off. ; so long as we love each other and our hearts re- 
Your honorable withdrawal is exactly what I ex- > main faithful. Ob! Albert we shall grow dearer 
pected of you, and what I told him you would do. } to each othéF from the troubles and griefs we shall 
I shall still think of you as a friend.” endure together. We can do without a great many 
“And this is the faith of woman,” thought ; things you have thought necessary. What use 
Frank. Oh! at that moment he could have shed ; shall we have for a carriage? The green fields 
bitter tears of disappointment and agony if it had ; are more delightful than dusty roads, and together 
not been for the presence of the heartless woman } we will walk out at morning and evening. I only 
beside him. But he proudly controlled himself ; regret that you must give up your horse of which 
and rose to go. He could with difficulty, how- } you are so fond. The long train of servants you 
ever, speak, ; projected were useful only for show, and I am sure 
“Our acquaintance,” he said, “must end here. > T can do without them. We shall require no such 
I could not bear to see you and know that you immense dwelling as the mansion you talked of 
were to be another’s.” building, for our family will be small and our wants 
“I hope not,” said Miss Greene, in a polite ; few. Indeed, indeed, dear Albert, we shall all be 
tone, “we all regret this very much. Let us still ; better for being poorer.” 
be friends.” Albert smiled on the eloquent face of the devoted 
“Friends!” groaned Frank, as he descended the } girl, and felt that in her he possessed a treasure 
hall steps, “friends with such heartless beings— { more valuable than millions. With her to sympa- 
never! Oh! just heaven,” he exclaimed in a tone } thize with his sorrows, and share his joys, a life, 
of agony, “can such selfishness exist and yet be} spent in labor, would be far sweeter than one 
wasted in opulence withgut a kindred spirit. 
It was late in the evening before he returned 
homeward with a heart full of love and hope to 
; find Frank pacing his room like one distracted. 
> Albert listened in unfeigned sympathy to the nar- 


Leaving Frank to pace his chamber to and fro, 
now execrating Alice, and now himself, we will 
follow his brother. 

‘The residence of Mary was a neat, unpretending 
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rative of his brother’s interview with Alice, and , 


strove to comfort the suflerer by every argument 
he could think of, but for a while without success. 
Frank's perturbed spirit would not suffer him to 
sleep, and morning found the brothers watchers. 
Time, however, in q measure healed Frank’s 
wounds. 

“ Albert,” said Frank bitterly, af length, “I did 
you injustice when I told you that Mary would not 
make you a fitting wife. I see my error now. * And 
I am cured of my mad passion for that selfish crea- 
ture I would have made the mistress of my fortune. 
She cared not for me, but for my estate, and thank 
heaven ! I-am clear of her.” 

«TI rejoice to hear you say so,” said Albert, “but 
come with me to see Mary, and your new opinion 
will bé strengthened. It does not follow, Frank, 
that a woman, because’ she is reserved and retiring, 
hag,neither intellect nor decision of character. On 
the contrary give me a woman of domestic habits 
for a wife rather than the gay butterfly who flutters 
in a ball-room.” 

“You have made a convert of me,” said Frank. 


TO A FRIEND. 
BY A. Te. WILBUR. 


Were these the days when childhood’s simple lore 
Peopled with elfin forms each grot and dell, 

I would for thee some fairy’s aid implore, 
To dip sweet waters from affection’swell. 


Thine are the youthful poet’s soaring dreams, 
The fire of rapture kindling in his eye; 

A heavenly sunshine o’er thy pathway gleams, 
Lighting up hopes of immortality. 


Mine be the lowly flowret’s humble lot, 
In some secluded nook to live and die; 

Its earthly life soon past, and soon forgot, 
Transplanted to a better home on high. 


Bright thoughts of fame in future years are thine, 
Of mind, subjected to thy spirit’s sway: 

Sweet hopes and dear remembrances be mine, 
Blossoms of friendship, never to decay. 


Far through the vista of the coming years, 
Thou may’st look forward with undaunted eye ; 
While, mid the glittering fall of Memory’s tears, 
Hope throws her rainbows o’er my summer sky. 


as in some long-hoped and welcome hour, 

~Fame’s brightest laurels rest upon thy brow; 
Forget not in thine inmost heart, the flower 
All silent blooming by 4hy pathway now. 


And when upon thy glory-lighted way, 

Love’s sweet enchantment flings a roseate wreath ; 
Oft by a grassy tomb thy steps shall stray, 

Mindful of one who sleeps in peace beneath. 


OLD BACHELORS. 
BY JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


Opn maids are crab apples, but old bachelors 
are verjuice. The one patronizes parrots afid is 
patronized by young folk, but the other no body 
will have anything to do with. As for us, we 
wash our hands clean of them. We will have no 
communication with them any more than a Jew 
would have with a leper, or a good Christian with 
a ghost. Old bachelors should be shut up in a 
cage, or chopped into mince meat like the children 
in the story-book—they’re fit for nothing else. 
Sour, crabbed, peevish, selfish, obstinate and snar- 
ling are all old bachelors, unless a miracle, as in 
one or two cases we know of, has kept some portion 
of their hearts green. 

You have never popped the question, you say,— 
egad, then you’ve no better notion of happiness 
than a horse in a mill, sir. You’ve never popped 
the questiou—you outrageous fool—whien town and 
$ country are studded with lovely girls as a meadow 
> with May flowers. . What would life be without 
that sex which you affect to despise? A wilder- 
ness, a desert, a trackless ocean—worse than that, 
a pandemonium, where every brutal passion would 
have full sway, and men, like famished beasts, would 
prey on each other continually. It is only the re- 
finement which association with woman gives us 
that makes this world endurable, And you would 
sneer at the sex!—may you be condemned to a 
Tartarus, to darn stockings and be tormented by 
old maids and monkies in xternum. 

You have no friends, you say—the world is 
selfish and narrow minded :—how else should it 
seem to one like you who has never formed any 
close ties with it, and who has outlived all those 
nature formed for him? If you had a mother 
living, she might indeed shed a tear for you, but 
she has long since gone to her holy rest,-and the 
brothers and sisters with whom you played in 
youth have now become the heads of families, 
and forming new ties more powerful than old 
ones haye nearly forgotten you. Among your 
own people you are a stranger. In the world you 
are regarded much as a beast of prey is regarded, 
devouring its substance and making ‘no return. 
You are a distorted, diseased, baneful member of 
society. Never having had any of the claims on 
your purse or on your heart which are daily made 
on the heads of a family, you have grown to regard, 
solely your own comfort until there is not such 
another mass of selfishness on earth as yourself. 
Nor can you hope to escape from your horrible 
; situation, Your heart is so crusted over with 
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selfishness, so completely transformed by the indul- 
gence of selfish habits that you are incapable of 
the self-sacrificing spirit necessary to true love, and 
utterly unfit for the married life. You can never 
make a woman happy, because you cannot be your- 
self happy with any woman. A crusty, peevish, 
valetudinarian old bachelor !—heaven preserve us 
from your very acquaintance. 

Weare no boy. The love of which we speak 
is not that of children. It is a holy feeling, im- 
planted in every human breast by God, intended 
to brighten our lot here and to draw us heavenward 
by its gentle and purifying power. What sunshine 
is to one benighted in a mine, love is to man. It 
expands his heart, fills it with glad sympathies, and 
binds it to the human race by new and delightful 
ties. He who truly loves has entered on a new 
existence. He sees everything in a new light. 
From the hour that his heart first leaps at the 
avowal that his passion is returned he gazes on 
nature as if a new sense had been given him. 
Everything has suddenly grown more beautiful. 
The flower that blushes in the sun, the tree that 
waves to the wind, the stream that sings and 
dances in the meadow, the bird that swings on 
the spray by your window to wake you while the 
dew yet glistens on the grass, are .all lovelier and 
sweeter by a thousand fold than before. You feel 
once more the exuberant happiness of boyhood, and 
are almost wild with the extravagance of your 
spirits, And your heart is opened to mankind 
with a feeling of brotherhood such as you never 
experienced before. The * beggar, whose gray 
hairs toss in the wind, and whom yesterday you 
would have hurried past, becomes an object of 
your sympathies. You listen to his tale of misery 
and regret that you cannot do more for him. Oh! 
love restores all those holy and blessed promptings 
which we felt in youth, but which the world has 
been gradually corroding from our hearts. And 
thus it brings us nearer to heaven. 

Have you never read Coleridge’s Genevieve ? 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Ali are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame.” 

Have you never read how the lover sang to 
Genevieve; by the statue of the old knight, against 
which she leaned in the calm moonlight? How 
he played a soft and doleful air to the story of him 
who, for ten years, wooed a lady in vain, until at 
length he went crazed—how he wandered about 
in savage dens, on lonely moors, amid cragged 
mountains, pursued, in imagination, by an angel 
that on his approach turned to a fiend—and how, 
unknowing what he did, he leaped into the midst 
Vor. IV.—5 
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of a murderous gang and rescued the lady of his 
love, who wept and clasped his knees on finding 
him crazed, and nursed him in a cave tenderly 
until, a dying man, his madness departed. Have 
you never read this?—nor how—but hear it in 
Coleridge’s immortal verse— 

‘His dying words—but when reach'd 

That tenderest strain of all thé ditty, 


My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 


All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guiltless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love, and virgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved—she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepp d— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 

She fled to me and wept. 


She half inclosed me with her arms, 

She press’d me with a meek embrace; 

And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


*T was partly Love, and bp Fear, 

And partly 't was a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calm'd her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride.” 

Such bliss is not for you. Nor is yours the 
still greater bliss of a wedded life. The tender 
attentions of a wife and the perfect confidence 
existing on all things between you—these are the 
elements of that happiness which gives us on earth 
a foretaste of the perfect bliss of heaven. We are 
not romancing now. We speak a truth which every 
married couple, who truly loved, and who were 
properly matched, will sustain us in. Oh! there 
is nothing in trouble or sickness like the tender 
solicitude of a wife. But to possess such happi- 
ness you must make a proper selection. You are 
a desirable young man yourself, at least you think 
so—but there are ninety women out of a hundred 
whom you will not suit, and ninety out of a hun- 
dred will not suit you. There must be compata- 
bility of tastes and character—not too great a 
difference in this world’s goods—love based on 
an estimate of each others worth and not on a 
mere whim, or the beggarly vanity of having a 
beautiful wife or a husband to be talked about. 
Marriage is not for a day only—it is not to end 
with youth—it is, on the contrary, to endure tom 
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old age, and to be terminated only by the death § 
_of one of you. Amid joys and sorrows, sickness ? 
and health, privation, affliction, and persecution 
you are to be with each other and faithful to 
each other—and think not that this yoke can be 
2 





borne together, unless you love truly and are 
suitably macy. ‘You have heard the story of | 


the Baroness Gertrude who tended her husband > 
when broken on the wheel, regardless of the hoot- 
ing of the crowd and his desertion by all the } 
world. You have read of the Lady Arabella ; 
Stuart faithful to her lord even in death. And 
you have heard, in humble life, a thousand 
stories of woman’s undying love, of her devotion, 
faithfulness and tender assiduity. Treasure them } 
in your heart. They are noble monuments to her 
worth. They prove what woman can d when 
she truly loves. Go seek such a one, and you will 
have a treasure greater than that of Aladdin. A 
perfect woman! Not faultless!—for that is im- 
possible, and those who seem faultless are usually 
weak-minded—but having some things in her for 
you to forgive, though she strives daily, yea! 
hourly to amend them. Beautiful !—not in fea- 
ture, but in expression, which is the type of the 
soul, and without which there can be no true 
beauty, though where it exists sometimes in the 
highest perfection, those who look only at the 
outside often see no beauty at all. We speak 
now of that loveliness which is the offspring of 
neither feature, complexion, nor art, but of all holy 
thoughts and «impulses, and which brightens the 
countenance as if sunshine were breaking through 
it up from the heart. 

It is this loveliness we see in the face of child- 
hood before care and sin have ploughed the face as 
if with lightning. It is this loveliness we see in 
_ the blushing and tearful bride—in the countenance 
of one animated by lofty conversation—on the brow 
of the matron as she gives her first-born to her 
husband—in the clear, mild, loving eye of our 
mother—in the placid smile and meek look of the 
aged matron, as she sits among her children and 
grand-children, her gentle countenance typical of 
the long life of holy benevolence which she has 
led. Look for this beauty when you seek a wife. 
It is the record of pure thoughts, of a kind and 
loving heart, of amiability, gentleness, sweetness, 
devotion and high-mindedness. It is the beauty 
of the perfect woman, such a one as Wordsworth 
describes, in those lines which seem almost written 
by an inspired man—and inspired he was, too, if 
the daily presence of such a being in his own 
household could give inspiration. 


‘She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
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A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her on a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright nor good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


And now I see, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A creature breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to fort and nd; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of an angel light.” 





Look at an old couple, who have lived and loved 
for half a century, and then deny, if you can, the 
power and holiness of the love of which we speak. 
Every fond gaze the wife casts on her husband 
reminds you of the anonymous verse of John An- 
derson my Jo, a far better one, by the bye, than 
any Burns wrote. 

“John Anderson my Jo, John, 
They say ’tis forty year, 

Since called you my Jo, John, 
And you called me your dear, 

But no, it cannot be, John 
*T.is not # long I know, 

It’s but a twelvemonth at the most, 
John Anderson my Jo.” 

And well may she cast such a look on him. 
They started in life with a crowd of friends, and 
now they stand looking down into the grave to- 
gether, the last of the company. The love which 
these two bear to each other is not the romantic 
passion of youth, nor even the affection of maturer 
years, but something far holier. It is cemented 
by a thousand remembrances, and hallowed by a 
thousand hopes. All through their lives the shuttle 
of events has been playing between their hearts, 
weaving them together by innumerable fine sym- 
pathies called forth by their mutual sorrows and 
rejoicings, until now their hearts, like two plants 
whose tendrils have penetrated each other, cannot 
exist apart. Every grief they have endured, every 
joy they have shared has added a link to their 
affection. They love each other the more because 
they have endured so much together. On her 
bosom he has leaned in sorrow; with her he has 
smiled and rejoiced; together they have followed 
friend after friend to the grave; and now, toward 
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the close of their day’s travel, they journey on, } 
with linked hands, like wayfarers at the set of } 
sun, in a country where all is strange, and where, 
therefore, they are all to each other. They have 
lived so long together that they cannot exist sepa- 
rate. They would both choose to die on the saine 
day and be buried in the same coffin. If the wife 
sickens and droops, it is not long before the hus- { 
band follows. God wisely suffers him to be at 
rest. 

An old bachelor is a moral monster, a dusus 
naturz more revolting than the Siamese twins. 
His youth was spent in sneering at the sex, and 
his old age is consumed in drinking ipecacuanha. 
Fretting at everything and everybody, without 


to the lowest seat at the table or the companionship 
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THE ERRAND BOY. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 


Avy elegant carriage dashed up to the pavement, 

, and a servant in livery obsequiously opened the door, 

from which a lady, in widow’s weeds, descended, 
followed by a little girl also attired in mourning. 

“You may wait here, James,” said the mistress 

of the carriage, “we have a few purchases to make 


2 
; CHAPTER I. 
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; in this vicinity and will not trouble you to follow 


us.” The man bowed, and the widow, taking the 


; little girl’s hand, passed on. 


She was still beautiful, though the look of quiet 
resignation on her face told that she had seen much 
sorrow. But in her child the same beauty was 


of old dowagers and all other sorts of bores, he ; visible undimmed by the ravages of mental suffer- 


crawls through the remnant of a miserable life, his 
heirs daily praying for his death, and caring little | 
whether he is decently interred or cast out like a ; 


ing—a more lovely being than Gertrude Brandon 
it was indeed impossible to conceive. Her soft © 
blue eyes, transparent complexion and golden hair 


dog on the highway. You may see him at assem- ; reminded you of the Hebe of Guido, while her sunny 


blies talking to old maids with false hair, no teeth, : 
and shoulder blades as sharp as cleavers, or stretch- ; 
ing himself up in his pumps, at a quadrille, with ° 
a certain prim air, at which young ladies titter— ; 
an antiquated beau. Heaven help us from old ; 
bachelors ! 


smnile was beyond the painter’s power to express. 
“TJ shall be detained here some time, Gertrude,” 
said her mother, entering a store, “ you can sit on 
a stool by the counter or amuse yourself at the 
door, only do not leave the step.” ; 
The child timidly took a stool and sat gazing 
around her while her mother made her purchases, 


} but at length becoming fatigued with this, she got 


; up and approached the door. Here she amused 
3 herself by looking up and down the street, noting 
’ the carriages, the passers, and the stores, with their J 
‘ rich display of goods, on the other side of the street. a 
At length her little parasol, which she was care- 
: lessly swinging in her hand, slipped and flew, with 
} the impetus, far into the street. She started for- 
; ward to pick it up, but was anticipated by a lad who 


WARNINGS. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


= 
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In the night a voice is crying 
Through the street before my door, 
With a solemn accent telling 
Of the hours that are no more; 





When I listen, all is silent— 
At that noise again I start: 

Lo! it is the quick sands running 
With a dull sound from my heart. 


In the night a bell is tolling 
With a melancholy sweep, 
Slow the solemn sound is passing 
Rousing me from fevered sleep— 
Silent is the mighty city— 
At that sound again I start, 
For I know that measured tolling, 
*T is the beating of my heart. 


In the night I hear a knocking 
Sounding through the empty hall, 
On the step no form is standing, 
Shadowless the moonbeams fall— 
Weary on my pillow turning, 
At that sound again I start, 
Loud and loud and louder growing, 
Death is knocking at my heart, 


nr 


$ sprang into the street and restored it to her before 


she reached the curb-stone. There was something 


} in the frank countenance of the boy which attracted 
$ her toward him as children are attracted to each 


other, and she smiled as he bowed on returning 
the parasol. 

«“ What is your name 2” said she. 

The boy was modestly retiring; for his dress 
showed that he was poor, very poor, while no one 
could have been mistaken in the rich attire of the 
young girl, and he doubtless felt the great distance 
between them ; but at this inquiry spoken in a tone 
so kind, he stopped and said, also smiling. 

“Frank Warren, Miss.” 

“A pretty name—pray,” she said, with childish 
; artlessness, noticing that the plain and patched but _ 
neat suit of the boy was black, and that a piece of 
crape was on his hat, “ are you too an orphan ?” 
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A tear gathered into the boy’s eye, but, as if 
_ ashamed of his weakness before the strange little 
girl, he said, 

“T have no mother.” 

“Poor boy,” said Gertrude kindly, and a tear 
started in sympathy into her blue eye, “I have no 
father, but I am sure that is not half so bad. How 
I pity you.” 

“T have no father either,” said the boy still more 
sadly. : 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
the two children, so strangely introduced, looked 
sympathizingly into each others faces. It seemed 
to their young hearts as‘if they were drawn irre- 
sistibly together. 

“ And where is your home? Where do you go 
to school?” at length said Gertrude. 

“T have no home, I don’t go to school any more, 
but earn money by running errands.” 

The ever ready tears again gushed into Ger- 
trude’s eyes. She was old enough to know what 
misery was, and already had her little charity 
school. She thought of the boy’s hard lot, of his 
being an orphan like herself, and she instinctively 
held out the little purse she carried. 

“ Poor Frank, take this,” she said, “for you ’ve 
no home and have already to work for money. I 
have plenty of it.” 

The boy put back the proffered gift with a proud, 
but not angry air. 

«Take it now, do,” she said. 

Again the boy shook his head, sadly, but deter- 
minedly. She still held the purse extended when 
an outcry was suddenly raised, and immediately a 
pair of horses came gallopping around the corner, 
dragging a carriage, which bounded rather than 
flew behind the terrified animals. They made 
directly for the spot where Gertrude stood, and 
so paralyzed was she with fear that she could not 
move, and would have inevitably been run over 
but for the errand boy, who, with a presence of 
mind above his years, seized her arm and dragged 
her toward the wall. He was just in time to save 
her, though not to escape harm himself. As the 
infuriated beasts snorted wildly by they whirled 
the carriage high on the pavement, and the hinder 


wheel striking our hero prostrated him senseless ‘ 


on the ground. At the same instant the pursuing 
crowd sweeping around the corner separated him 
from Gertrude, and while two or three of the 
kindest hearted picked up the insensible boy and 
bore him into a neighboring apothecary’s shop, the 
occupant of the store, rushing to the door after the 
shrieking mother, caught up Gertrude and carried 
her back with him, scarcely believing she was not 
hurt until her continued reiterations and the tender 
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examination of her mother had satisfied him to 
the contrary, 

“ Where is the little boy? Where is Frank ?” 
she said, “he saved me from the terrible horses, 
but [ saw him fall as if hurt.” 

Though she had asked this question four or five 
times before, she was only now attended to. She 
soon explained the occurrence we have narrated. 
Search was instantly made for the boy, and though 
it was found that he had been carried into the 
apothecary’s shop, he had since been borne away 
by the order of a benevolent stranger, for the lad’s 
leg had been broken. Whither he had gone the 
apothecary did not know. 

Gertrude’s purse was also missing. She remem- 
‘ bered its being in the hand which the errand boy 

had seized to drag her from the horses, but whether 
j he had by accident retained it or it had been lost 
she could not tell. 
; For several days search was made, by the grate- 
; ful mother, for the deliverer of her child, and adver- 
} tisements were inserted in the newspapers offering 
rewards to any one who would give information 
; 


2 





concerning him. But everything proved unavail- 
> ing. Gertrude had forgotten his surname, and 
: knew him only as Frank. He was probably con- 
¢ fined to his bed, and his protector, whoever he 
: might be, was either ignorant of the aid rendered 
$ to the little girl, or careless about coming forward 
$ in behalf of the boy. Such at least was the con- 
3 clusion of Mrs. Brandon and her*friends, and, after 
‘a while, the search was abandoned and the boy 
forgotten. 

Forgotten !—yes, but not by all. One still 
thought of him. Often would his frank, hand- 
some young countenance recur to Gertrude’s 
memory, and the proud but sad air with which he 
put back her proffered purse. He was an orphan 
like herself, and she felt a strange interest in him. 
He was poor, too, and had to struggle with that 
unfriendly world of which she heard so much, while 
she was wealthy. Often would she think of the 
sad tone with which he said, 

“T have no home!” 

Daily, for several months, in her rides or walks 
she scrutinized every lad in the street to see if it 
was Frank, but without success, so that, at length, 
even in her mind, his remembrance began to fade. 
Such is human nature, nor could it be expected 
she should think of him forever. Long before she 
was eighteen the errand boy had passed totally 
from her memory. 





CHAPTER II. 


E:enteen! who has forgotten when she was 
‘eighteen. It is the brightest era of a woman’s 
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life. All around her is bright, and the vista before ; times deeply interested you. He is certainly very 
promises to be still brighter. She has friends, she ; eloquent, but you must see he would be no suitable 
has youth, she has beauty if she ever has it, she is ; match.” 

flattered, she is surprised to find there is really so ; Gertrude still looked down, but, after the lapse 
much more romance in life than her older and staid } of nearly a minute, said, 

friends would have made her believe. And Ger- “He is of good family though poor—the St. 
trude Brandon was eighteen, very beautiful, and ; Clairs come of a.noble stock. And his manners 
an heiress. She was already a reigning belle. } are those of a gentleman.” 

What wonder that she was almost intoxicated Mrs. Brandon laid down the book she had been 
by the homage everywhere paid to her. holding open in her hands, and gazed full at her 

For Gertrude, with her mother, was travelling ; daughter. 

on the continent of Europe, and had already been} “I too once thought he was of a good family, 
in most of the chief capitals, so that the admiration } but I have every reason to think him an impostor,” 
she won was far more seductive to her vanity than ; Gertrude started. “Do you recollect how embar- 
would have been the suffrages of her native city. rassed he was last week when Lord Swinton asked 
She had been praised at St. James amid the } him to what family of the St. Clairs he belonged 
majestic beauties of the court, she had received } —how he stammered and could not at last give 
the marked attention of more than one of the old ; his lordship any satisfaction? He caught my eye 
noblesse at Paris. There was a piquancy and ori- } fixed on him, and I know he read my thoughts, so 
ginality about her which fascinated all who came } the next day he sought an opportunity to tell me, 
within her reach. Had she been weak-minded } as if incidentally, that he belonged to the St. Clairs 
her head would have been turned by the unceasing } of Derbyshire. I happened to relate this to my 
adulation offered at her shrine, but Gertrude, though lord and he tells me that there are no St. Clairs 
perhaps a little vainer than she had been at home, } there. I learn this, too, from others. So this artist 
had too much good sense wholly to give way to the is an imposfor, or—to say the least—he has deceived 


temptations surrounding her. us in this affair.” 
Her mother was indeed more affected than he “TI am surprised at what you tell me,” said Ger- 
by her triumph.’ Mrs. Brandon was an excellent } trude, rising and running to her mother’s arms. 


woman in her way, and a kind parent, but her “IT will confess that this man has had a strange 
imagination was inflamed by the attentions titled ; : fascination over mé, so that I havesfeared to ex- 
lords paid her daughter, and especially by the | amine my own heart with respect to him. But I 
devotedness of the Marquis of Gower, an English ; > have been wrong in being thus allured by one who 
nobleman of proud family and extensive fortune. ; is a stranger to us. I willjhercafter, control my 

“Why do you not at once accept the marquis, ; feelings, and when he next comes here, I will show 
my child?” said Mrs. Brandon to her daughter one him that his deceit has been discovered.” 


one day, as they sat in their palazzo at Rome, “he “Nor is this deceit all, dearest. Perhaps I 
offers the most ample settlements, and then think ; > ought not to yroeead, but I will, painful as it may 
of his title and family.” be for you to hear.” 


“You know, my dear mother,” said Gertrude, «“ What!” breathlessly said Gertrude. 
“T do not care for these. My fortune is ample “He has not only lifted his eyes to you, but he 
enough for all my wants, and our family, originally ; has gone about boasting that your hand and fortune 
noble, has gained new honors by the part our | are at his disposal.” 
ancestors filled in our war of Independence. “The base miscreant!” ejaculated Gertrude with 
would rather have it to say that my grandfather : flashing eyes, “I will frown him from my side for- 
lost his fortune in the bombardment of Boston ; ever the next time he insults me by addressing me.” 
than that he was a belted earl. But the marquis; “I knew you would act thus,” said Mrs, Bran- 
ts agreeable, and I believe loves me, which ought 3} don, fondly kissing her forehead, “you have all 
to be a guarantee that he would make me happy. ; your father’s spirit. But go now and dress— 
Yet I cannot feel as if it- would be right to marry } dinner will be ready soon.” 
him.” Gertrude hurried to her chamber, with a flushed 
“Is there no one else, my child, whom you prefer { cheek and agitated step. She was very indignant, 
before him ?” for her pride had been wounded in its tenderest 
Gertrude blushed, for her mother’s eyes were } point. Gertrude had really been won upon by the 
fixed meaningly on her. She looked down. eloquent artist, for he was a man of decided genius, 
; 





“T have thought, Gertrude, that the conversation } had travelled much, and in his conversation mixed 
of this young English painter, Mr. St. Clair, at } poetry and common sense in that peculiar style 
5* 
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which is so fascinating. She was not indeed in 
love with St. Clair, but she soon would have been 
. if this boast of his, coming to her knowledge, had 
not aroused her pride and-cured her. She was 
stung to the very quick and the mortification 
worked the cure. 

«“ Never—never,” she exclaimed, “shall he think 
he could have had me. Oh! how weak have I 
been, thus almost to fall a prey to a base, needy 
adventurer. But I will show him that he was 
mistaken. I will accept the marquis—he is every- 
thing I need ask—and I will school myself to love 
him. Nothing but this foolish weakness of mine 
has been in the way, and that is now cured.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Axp Gertrude avoided St. Clair. When he 
called she was not at home, and when they would 
have met in the public galleries she turned away or 
acknowledged his brow with a cold civility which 
repelled further advances. Wherever she now 
went the marquis was at her side apparently a 
favored suitor, and the report soon became general 
that she was betrothed to the nobleman, 

Yet Gertrude was not wholly satisfied with her- 
self. Often she would catch the eye of St. Clair 
fixed sorrowfully and reproachfully on her, and a 
secret pain would sting her heart. Could it be 
that the author of such a loolghad used her name 
improperly? She had many misgivings on this 
point. The preceding demeanor of St. Clair had 
been so respectful was so entirely opposed 
to all duplicity that Gertrude, more than once, 
was tempted, with the frankness so natural to her, 
to ask an explanation of him. But then she re- 
flected that if he was indeed an adventurer he 
would deny anything. She saw also that to seek 
an explanation, in such a case, would be held up 
as a proof of her infatuation. These considerations 
induced her to maintain her first position. 

A fortnight had now passed. The marquis was 
becoming more urgent daily, and was powerfully 
seconded by her mother, and Gertrude had nothing 
to oppose to him except that she did not love him. 
But her mother assured her that esteem would soon 
Tipen into love, and that Gertrude already felt as 
much for her suitor as was maidenly. Mrs. Bran- 
don herself had formed such a marriage, and she 
was, therefore, honest when she urged her daughter 
to wed the marquis, and afterward learn to love him. 

Gertrude, ignorant of love, was on the point of 
yielding to these solicitations, when she received a 
note that ran thus:—“ Do not decide yet. Wait 
until the exhibition opens. The delay will be but 
three days. After you have gone there, if you de- 
’ cide for the marquis, I shall submit to fate.” 











The note was unsigned, but Gertrude determined 
at once that it came from St. Clair. But what 
could he mean by asking her to delay until the 
exhibition opened? Had he a picture there, and 
was he vain enough to suppose that it would turn 
the scales in his favor? And was he ignorant 
then of the cause of her displeasure? Why did 
he not seek her and ask an explanation of her con- 
duct? The whole affair was a mystery. She would 
not attend to an anonymous correspondent. She 
would that day accept the marquis. Thus she 
reasoned. 

But here she paused. Once having given her 
plighted word there could be no retraction. She 
shrank from uniting herself to a man she did not 
love—at least she ought not to take so important a 
step in a moment of pique. There might be some- 
thing known to the writer of that note which would 
materially influence her fate, but which he could 
not now reveal. The result of this second consi- 
deration was a resolution to await the expiration of 
the three days. 

The morning of the exhibition came, and with a 
large party Gertrude proceeded to the rooms. On 
entering them she cast her eye around for St. Clair, 
expecting to find in him the elucidation of the mys- 

, but he was not present. What was still more 
singular he had no pictures on the walls. Puzzled 
beyond measure, Gertrude knew not what to think. 
She began to think she had been made a sport of 
when her attention was arrested by an exclamation 
from one of her party. 

“Heaven! what a likeness,” exclaimed the 
Count Di Franca, “ Miss Brandon, come here.” 

She turned at the words, and her eye was 
arrested by a picture representing a carriage drag- 
ged furiously along by a pair of frightened horses, 
and placing a young girl in imminent peril. A 
lad was springing forward as if to rescue her 
The face of the girl was an exact counterpart of 
her own, and this it was which had drawn forth 
the exclamation of the count. The whole scene 
brought vividly. before her the event with which 
our story opens. She felt that the painter, who- 
ever he might be, knew something of her former 
life. She was deeply agitated. 

“Who is the painter of this?” she asked, as 
soon as she could command herself. ’ 

«A Mr. Warren,” said the count, turning to the 
catalogue, wondering at Gertrude’s agitation, yet 
too polite to show any curiosity, “he is a stranger 
—I never heard the name before. The handling 


of the picture, too, is in a new style. Yet there is 
genius there.” 

The count was a connoisseur, as were also several 
of the party, and the appearance of a new artist led 
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to a discussion of his merits. Taking advantage of 
this Gertrude slipped away to her mother who was 
in a different part of the room, and induced her to 
leave the party, for she felt unable to remain without 
betraying an agitation which would lead to enquiry. 

Once in her chamber, she sat down to think. 
The past rushed before her with strange jpower. 
She remembered the morning, now ten years ago, 
when she was saved, perhaps, from death, by the 
bold boy who never since had wholly left her 
thoughts. Could he be the painter of this pic- 
ture? If so, was it to this the anonymous note 
she received alluded? Then she had been wrong 
in thinking St. Clair sent the note. The name 
was that of a stranger, and yet it did not seem 
wholly strange. What if it was that of the errand 
boy. A wild thrill shot through her heart at 
the supposition. If it was indeed he, his note and 
this picture showed that he entertained for her 
sentiments of love—that love had doubtless been 
nourished for years—and_ should she sacrifice such 
a priceless treasure for the marquis? Sle blushed, 
even in the solitude of her chamber, at this ques- 
tion. St. Clair and the nobleman were wholly 
forgotten. A new and delicious feeling had taken 
possession of her, she felt a tremor over her whole 
frame, and yet her emotions were such as she would 
not have exchanged for worlds. The idea of being 
thus secretly loved won on her heart, and she felt 
that if her preserver, if indeed the painter was he, 
was present, she could not refuse anything he might 
ask. She bad built up a fabric of beautiful dreams, - 
and her heart was already in possession of this 
imaginary hero. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tar picture soon became the talk of the town. 
That it contained a likeness of the reigning belle 
was enough to ensure it notoriety, but apart from 
this it evinced genius of the highest order. Yet 
the artist remained unknown. No one knew him 
personally, and amid the hundreds inhabiting the 
Pincian hill it was easy for him to escape obser- 
vation. Rumors got out that it represented an 
event in Miss Brandon’s early life, and the enquiry 
was universal “ who could he be ?” 7 

One day a letter was left for Gertrude by a 
ragged boy who disappeared immediately. She 
recognized the hand-wiiting, and trembled, though 
with delightful emotions, as she broke the seal. It 
ran thus:—“Do you know me? I saw you gazing 
at the picture on the first day of the exhibition, 
and your agitation assures me I am not wholly 
forgotten by you. Yes! I am thé poor Frank you 





once pitied. From that hour I Toved you, boy as} 
I was I loved you, and my life has since been | 


devoted to making myself worthy of you. My 
broken limb appealed for me to the sympathies 
of a stranger who was passing at the time of my 
accident, and he had me carried to a house in the 
suburbs, where I was nursed until I recovered. I 
was an orphan, and no one cared to enquire for 
me, so I remained with him, after my recovery, as 
a sort of upper servant. Since then my life has 
been full of vicissifudes. But I have never lost 
sight of you. I know the struggle that is going 
on in your mind, and had determined not to inter- 
fere, but I find I am not equal to the task. I 
cannot contemplate the possibility of yout giving 
yourself to that haughty English nobleman. I 
determined to make an effort. I confess I am not 
without hope, but that hope fluctuates with fear. ~ 
I cannot endure this suspense. I dread that you 
will not, when you see me, continue to think well 
of me. But I must know my fate, for this doubt is 
terrible—unendurable. Will you see me? If so - 
name an hour when you will be alone, and when 
I can call on you?” 

It would be impossible to describe Gertrude’s 
emotions on reading this letter. The writer had 
then observed her conduct since she had been in 
Rome—he had doubtless been in her presence—he 
seemed to know the struggle in her heart between 
the marquis and St. Clair. But all other consi- 
derations were soon lost in one: he loved her and 
had loved her ever since that morning ten years 
ago. This love had been the guiding star of his 
existence. To her imaginative mind this conside- 
ration overbore all others. "Bhe felt that she could 
deny nothing to him, and she therefore determined 
to grant the interview. 

But how should this be done? Taking up the 
note she saw a postscript in one corner which had 
escaped her notice. “If you will grant me the 
interview, let it take place on Thursday morning. 
If you assent to this wear your light hat when you 
go to the exhibition to-morrow.” 

“Strange,” she muttered, “how could he know 
I was going to the exhibition to-morrow?” and 
leaning her face on her hand she ran over all her 
acquaintance to see if any one of them could pos- 
sibly be the writer. But her enquiry was unsuc- 
cessful. She might have suspected St. Clair, but 
he no longer visited her; and besides he could not 
be the painter of the picture, for every one pro- 
nounced the style new. Moreover St. Clair was 
an Englishman. 

The next day she appeared in the light hat, and 
scanned every face in the room. But she saw no 
one she could suspect. St. Clair was not there, and 
the idea that he was her preserver nowgwholly left 
her mind. ; 
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CHAPTER Y. 

The ensuing day was Thursday. She declined 
driving out with her mother, and waited with 
beating heart the arrival of her guest. The mar- 
quis dropped in, and during the half hour he staid 
she was in agonies. At length he took his leave. 
A step was now heard on the stair, and her bosom 
fluttered wildly. The door opened and Mr. St. 
Clair entered. ‘ 

A haughty bow was all the civility she could 
extend to him, for Gertrude, aside from her changed 
opinion toward him, was angry that he should have 
chosen this time to seek his long delayed explana- 
tion. She feared he would not be gone before her 
preserver should appear. St. Clair, abashed by her 
reception, advanced in embarrassment. 

“I feared it would be so, Miss Brandon,” he 


ew 


; purse, which she recognized as the one she had 
: lost. ten years’before. 

> «1 am indeed that poor Frank whom you pitied 
then; but in what way I have, as Mr. St. Clair, 
offended you, I know not. I see there is some 
terrible mystery about it. But oh! believe that 
; one who has loved you so long and devotedly is 
: incapable knowingly of insulting you.” 

His pleading look, the strangeness of the dis- 
covery, the fact that her preserver and the eloquent 
St. Clair were one pressed on her mind with irre- 
$ sistible for She felt, too, the justice of what he 
had just said. The past rushed before her, and, in 
the whirl of strange yet delightful emotions, her 
; head became giddy, and she would have fallen had 
: not St. Clair caught her in his arms. 

i Before they parted that morning St. Clair learned 

















said, “and have almost trembled to call on you. } all that had been urged against him, and fully ac- 
But yet I am ignorant in what way I have offended ; quitted himself. He admitted his name was as- 
you.” sumed, but not wholly without reason, since it was 

“Mr. St. Clair cannot be ignorant on that ; the name of his benefactor, who was an English- 
point,” said Gertrude with marked emphasis— : man, and “who, on dying, had left him his estate. 
“let him think of all he has said since he has ; As to what he had been charged with saying his 


been in Rome,” and she rose as if to terminate 
the interview. 

St. Clair could not disguise his astonishment. 

“Stay, stay one moment, dear Miss Brandon,” 
he said imploringly, “I cannot account for this 
excess of dislike. You plunge me from hope into 
utter despair—»” : 

* Hope, sir!” said Gertrude indignantly, “can 
you repeat your insult. here? When did I ever 
give you room to hop” 

«“ Never,” said St. Clair sadly, “I spoke without 
thought. I meant I was led to hope you would 
not cut off this interview so quickly—that you 
would give me some time for explanation.” 

“ And what led you to hope this?” said Ger- 
trude? with a curl of her proud lip. 

« Your own demeanor.” 

Again her eyes flashed. 

“This is unbearable. If I were a gentleman, 
sir, you would not dare thus insult me. I leave 
you, since you will not leave me.” 

“ Stay, for heaven’s sake. At least let me ask 
if there is no mistake. Was it by accident you 
dressed as you did yesterday ?” 

Gertrude stopped, with her hand on the door. 
There was something in her look that induced St. 
Clair to proceed, 

“You received my note then, and I was 
not mistaken in supposing you granted me this 
interview. If you doubt me, let this speak for 
me.”’ 

Surpri agitated and nearly overcome, Ger- 
trude s him to place within her hand a 


) identity with her preserver acquitted him in her 
} heart at once. 
St. Clair had at first determined to win Gertrude 
as a stranger, and when he found her suddenly 
} grown cold, attributing it to a preference for the 
$ marquis, or at least for his fortune, he resolved to 
forget her. But he found this impossible. He 
* next resolved to reveal himself at once in his true 
; character. But this idea he dismissed for the plan 
he subsequently adopted, by which he hoped to 
test Gertrude’s memory of the past, before dis- 
covering himself. He watched her from a secret 
: place in the gallery and saw the effect the picture 
3 produced on her, and this knowledge induced him 
3 to proceed. 
3 When Gertrude learned that St. Clair was her 
} preserver sht was no longer at a loss to account for 
; the strange fascination his face once had on her. 
3 It had always seemed familiar, yet she could not 
’ recall where she had seen it, or one like it. 
All Rome was astonished to hear that Miss 
; Brandon had dismissed the marquis and recalled 
} St. Clair. But the surprise was lessened when 
their romantic story got abroad; and the marriage of 
the lovers was hailed. with acclamations and ¢en- 
gratulations on all hands. 
Mrs. Brandon would have preferred the noble- 
{ man, but as her daughter was an heiress in her 
own right, and Mr. Clair was only an artist from 
taste and not from necessity, being the possessor of 
a handsome fi she could offer no objection. 
} She lived to acknowledge the wisdom of her daugh- 
} ter’s choice. 
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THE DYING POET TO HIS MOTHER. 
BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


*T was eve, a summer eve of joy and rest, 
And parting ray was dying in the west— 
Whilst fainter still was seen each rosy ray, 
And darker shades appeared on mount and»bay. 
The perfumed breeze was softly borne along, 
Joined to the tones of music and of song, 
Far-off was heard the silver village bell, 
And ocean’s distant melancholy swell, 
Hush’d was the music of the limpid stream, 
And stillness reigned as in a peacefdbdream. 

i *T was nature's holy hour, 
And he, though dying, felt it's magic power, 
Felt the deep gladness of that pensive clime 
Bring back the joys of childhood’s happy time, 
And whilst around night deeper shadows flung, 
These were the strains his harp of memory sung. 


“ Mother, farewell! I’m fading fast away, 
And death is gathering sn my pallid brow; 
Life’s waves are ebbing, like the sunny ray 
That faintly gilds the distant mountain now; 
The sun has set—and so have all the dreams 
That robed my pathway in its matin hour, 
Save one bright Hope that on my spirit gleams, 
And points me onward with prophetic power. 


And I have clung to that since first 1 learned 

A student's love from lips I loved so well, 
With folded wings my lonely spirit yearned 

To lift the veil tha®shadowed such a spell— 
It gave a charm to nature—all around 

That presence seem’d to fill the glorious earth 


“With love and music, pure and sweet that sound 


As when night wraps us in a holier birth. 


And then within our humble home there dwelt 
A something pure and true, almost divine, 
A star above the altar where we dwelt, 
An angel watching at a mother’s shrine; 
Calm went the streamlet on its noiseless way, 
Scarce singing to the flowers their evening song, 
But sweetly on its breast fell heaven's own ray 
Far from the mart, the music and the throng. 


Peace spread her wings above our homestead bower ; 
The Dove of promise ’round our hearthstone came, 
And flower-crowned Hope was smiling on that hour, 
That gave to Love and Genius each a name— 
A resting-place within a mother’s heart, 
Pure as the spring time’s earliest, richest breath, 
A dream from all the world’s rude cares apart, 
Like friendship watching at the couch of death. 
But that is gone—and I have said farewell 
To Fame and Love, and everything save thee, 
Still would my spirit linger in that spell 
So linked with thine—my longings still will be—” 
He sank to rest, 
His hand within that mother’s fondly prest, 
And all was still, save that lone watcher's sighs, 
As one by one was parted life's Yast ties : 
And they who came, at morrow with the light, 
Found son and mother wrapt in Death’s sad night. 
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THE RED KNIGHT. 
BY C. H. FORD. 
“TI fight for my God, and my love.” 


“Awnp you love me not. Oh! Annabel, An- 
nabel, little did I think it would ever come to this. 
$I have nourished a vain dream, but—” and the 
page stopped, overcome by emotion. 

} He was as gallant looking a page as ever painter 
2 


3 
g 
; 


¢ drew or novelist described. Lithe and graceful in 
person, with a frank and handsome countenance, 
‘ few of her sex could have resisted the love of 
‘ Henri Condi. But she whom he now addressed 
‘ seemed to belong to that small number. With a 
proud, cold eye she stood regarding the suppliant 
who knelt before her, and though a slight color 
mantled her cheek, her bosom heaved regularly, 
nor was there any perceptible evidence of emotion 
on her part. 
‘ the page. 

“ Rise, Henri,” she said, “ this becomes neither 
you nor I—you, as the debtor of my father, who 
> ought not thus to seek his daughter against his 
; will—I, as a child jealous of my father’s honor, and 
conscious of his opposition to a union with you. 
$I speak not to hurt your feelings,” she added, 
quickly, in a softer tone, seeing the blood rush 
$ proudly over the young man’s face; “but you 
’ know my father’s prejudices, and the immeasura- 
: ble distance he thinks exists between you and me. 
I will not say T differ with him, but this I will 
say—” and hesitating awhile, as if doubtful whether 
she ought after all to proceed, she continued eager- 
ly—“ this I will say, that if you had my parent’s 
consent I fear I could not say you nay.” 

“ Bless you for those words,” said the page, 
“bless you, dear Annabel. You do then loye me 
—at least you do not despise me. I may yet win 
you,” and tears of overwrought excitement gushed 
into the eyes of the page. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Annabel, and there seemed a 
touch of sadness in her voice, “do not indulge 
vain hopes. How can you, a portionless page, 
ever hope to win the broad lands without which we 
well know my father will never consent ?” 

“God will be with me,” said the page, enthusi- 
astically. “I will take for my motto—‘for God 
and my love;’ and go forth and wina name. IfI 

die, shed one tear for me—but if I live, assuredly 
you shall hear from me.” 

It was a strange sight to behold those two young 
beings, for they were as yet only in the first blush 
of manhood and womanhood—the one of sterner 
sex, impassioned, enthusiastic and whplly given 
? way to his feelings—the other, in whom we might 
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She withdrew her hand from that of ~ 
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have looked for the most emotion, calm, reasoning ; one of the few who still waged a desperate contest 

and collected. But, though so equable was the ; against the triumphant English. 

demeanor of Annabel, if one could have looked in- A year had passed, and Annabel, in all that 

to her heart, one would have seen it throbbing with ; time, had heard nothing of Henri, except that he 

hope, and already imagining the day when her had been knighted shortly after joining the train of 

lover would return, with her parent’s consent, to } the Count of Boulogne. At length, one evening, 

claim her for his bride. a palmer stopped at the castle, and being listless 
Annabel was an only child, and the heiress of ; for want of occupation, Annabel sent for him to 

her father’s vast estates, comprising manors in » her bower. Perhaps, too, she was prompted to 

many of the richest counties of the south of France. ; the interview by a latent hope of hearing of her 

From early childhood she and Henri Condi, the ; lover. 

last scion of a noble but impoverished house, had “You cegme from the seat of war, sir palmer?” 

been brought up together in one of her father’s ; she said. ? 

castles. Henri was a year older than herself, and “T passed through it, fairlady. Would you seek 

had been her guide and instructor for years. In- } news of any one there ?” 

sensibly their childish attachment changed to ohe The crimson deepened on Annabel’s cheek, but 

of a warmer nature; but though Annabel secretly ; she answered composedly. 


knowledged it. She knew her father’s prejudices, 
and having been educated in the strictest notions 
of duty to her parent, she thought it best to con- 
ceal from her lover the knowledge of her affection, 
hoping he might eventually cure himself of his pas- 
sion. And now, though she had been surprised 
into an acknowledgment by the passionate sor- 
row of Henri, she almost repented of it when she 
began to consider the insurmountable obstacles to 
a union between them. Yet her heart strove “ He is called the Red Knight, from the color of 
against her reason, and, as we have said, a wild ; his plume, and was originally‘in the household of 
hope that he might succeed flashed across her in { Count Boulogne, though now he has risen to have 
despite of her better convictions. one of his own. His fame is on every one’s lipsae 
“TI should not have told you this,” she said, at ; In the most desperate encounters he is ever fore- 
length. ‘It were better for both of us to dismiss } most, and in battle you must look for his plume in 
all vain hopes, and look at our situations more ; the thickest of the fight.” 
calmly—” Annabel felt this knight could be no other than 
“Oli! do not crush my hopes. Be they vain ; her lover. She could scarcely, from very joy, main- 
or not, I would choose to die with them, for they ; tain her composure. The palmer was speedily 
fill my heart with joy. No, Annabel, I will not } dismissed when she found she could extract no 
Pto hope. I will go forth, and with my fa- ; further information from him, and then, clasping 
ther’s sword win a name and riches, or die in the ; her hands, she fell on her knees before an image of 
attempt. Promise to wait for me four years—if I } the virgin, and with tears gave thanks for this sud- 
return not before, then give up hope.” den happiness that filled her heart almost to de- 
A momentary weakness came over Annabel, for ° lirium. 
when did enthusiasm and eloquence ever fail to The career of the Red Knight was soon on every 
subdue a woman’s heart? All her calmer resolu- { body’s lips, and having once identified her lover, 
tions gave way, and she yielded herself passively ; Annabel heard of him continually through pilgrims 
to her lover’s wishes. and stray travellers from the seat of war. Every 
«TIT promise,” she said, ‘God be with you.” month brought intelligence of some new andda- 
Henri clasped her unresisting to his bosom, ; ring feat he had performed. Now it was a castle 
kissed her now burning cheek, and, the next in- } he had surprised, now it was a body of the enemy 
stant, at the sound of approaching footsteps, dashed | he had defeated against great odds, now it was a 


goes the war; and who, of all our brave knights, 
have most distinguished themselves.” 

“There is one, lady, of whom you have perhaps 
heard, for, though many gallant chevaliers are in 
the camp, this one is said to surpass all in deeds of 
daring.” 

“TI know not to whom you allude,” said Anna- 
bel, with beating heart. “It is long since we have 
had certain intelligence from the seat of war.” 


4 
: 
returned Henri’s love, she never before had ac- “T would know, like a daughter of France, how 
; 
; 
¢ 


¢ 





into a coppice and disappeared. walled town he had taken by storm at the head of 

The next morning Annabel learned from her fa- ; his gallant followers,. Every one spoke of his ex- 
ther that his favorite page had solicited a dismissal’; treme youth in eqgnexion with his wonderful deeds. 
from his hgusehold to join. that of the Count Bou- Yet this youthfu did not prevent old men, and 
logne, for his great*deeds in war, and now ‘ indeed all who sought glory, from enlisting under 
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his banner, so that soon he was at the head of as 
gallant a following as that of any nobleman around 
the king. 

How Annabel’s heart beat as such intelligence 
was repeated to her. How, when the narrator had 


departed and she was left alone, would the glad 3 


tears gush into her eyes, and dreams of happiness, 
long checked, float unrepressed through her mind. 
They who know our sex know that, under such 
circumstances, her love increased daily. 

She often found herself wondering why Henri 
had never sent any message to her, but'she always 
ended by concluding that he wished to try her, in 
punishment for her doubt of his success. 

“He will find me faithful,” she said, “delay as 
long as he will. I wonder if he will be so?” 

This thought came suddenly and unbidden into 
her mind, and she dismissed it instantly as unjust 
to Henri, but, strange to say, it obtruded itself 
again, and often she caught herself thinking whe- 
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ply, for it is but lately he has known the lady, and 
his motto was assumed, as I have heard, when he 
first entered the wars.” 
, “That is true,” said the palmer, thoughtfully, 
: “but then you know, lady, knights are not always 


$ 
$ 





¢ faithful any more than fair dames, and if he had a 
former mistress, she has perhaps forgotten him.” 

“ Never, I can never—” said Annabel indignant- 
ly, no longer able to control her feelings, The ac- 
curate knowledge of the palmer convinced her that 
he was right, and that she had been deserted for 
perhaps a richer and fairer bride; and the conscious- 
ness of this stung her soul with agony, until she 
lost the control over her demeanor; but the instant 
she had spoken thus far, reflecting how she had be- 
trayed herself, she stopped, and turning Rastily 
away, burst into tears, and would have flown from 
the room. 

The palmer started to his feet, no longer a de- 
crepid old man, but hale and vigorous, and flinging 





ther this long silence of his might not have some- ; 
thing to do with his having forgotten her. 

One day, about two years after his former visit, 
the same palmer who had first told her of Henri’s ; 
success, appeared again at the castle gates, and, 


aside his robe, stood before Annabel, embrowned 


; by exposure, but still in the early years of man- 


hood. He hurried after her and caught her in his 
arms. 
“Stay, Annabel,” he said, in his natural voice, 


hearing he had come from the seat of war, Annabel ; «I am faithful as ever, and what I tell you is only 
sent for him, as before, to her bower. He talked ; the lying*rumor of a camp. Forgive me for having 
long on indifferent subjects, but at length came to } thus tried you, but I knew not how absence might 


_# Thear he carries for his motto—I fight for my 


the exploits of the Red Knight. 
“What say they now of him?” said Annabel. 


God and my love.’ Does report say who the lady 
is?” 

“It does. The beautiful Zaymodere, daughter of 
the Lord Thiery, and the richest heiress in the 
north of France, is said to be the happy lady. 
Men say that, as most of her father’s possessions 
have been won back fron the English by the 
knight’s good sword, the old Count has offered her ; 
hand to the Red Knight, and that he, nothing loath, $ 
has accepted it.” : 

“Can this be true ?” interposed Annabel eagerly, 3 
displaying more interest in the matter than would ; 
have seemed proper in a stranger. The palmer ; 
looked up suddenly. But he as quickly resumed 
his usual immoveable expression of countenance. 

“Such is the rumor. I myself know, for a fact, 
that the knight escorted the lady home to her fa- 
ther’s castle last month, and was there sumptuous- 
ly entertained for many days. And, indeed, brave 
and renowned as he is, the fair Zaymodere is a 
prize even for him. Who can doubt but that he 
will accept her?” 

“But,” said Annabel faintly, 1 she made a 
strong effort to appear ¢ od, “he may have 
had a former love, as indeed his’ mottd would im- 











affect your love. My thoughts have never strayed 
an instant from you.” 

The glad surprise of Annabel what language can 
depict? In the revulsion from despair to joy she 
suffered her lover to draw her to his besom, and, 
for the first time, to imprint a kiss on her lips. 
Then she wept long and freely, hiding her face on 
his shoulder, but at length looking up and smiling 
through her tears. 

Henri, now Count de Condi, with large 
sions granted him by the king whose empire ad 
been chiefly instrumental in restoring, and with a 
rank and renown that placed him foremost among 
the brave nobles that surrounded the throne, was 
now the equal of Annabel, even in her proud fa- 
ther’s eyes, arid immediately received the old man’s 
consent, who saw, at this termination of affairs, the 
reason why hitherto his daughter had steadily re- 
fused every offer that had been made her, and had 
begged her father not to press her, at least for some 
years, to marry. In a few months, accordingly, 
the young couple were united with great magnifi- 
cence. 

The descendants of Henriand Annabel still lived 
in the north of France up to the period of the first 
revolution, and were known by the red crest of their 
ancestor, and his motto—“1 fight for God and my 


love.” : 
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GOING TO THE SHORE. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


“Pa! ain’t you going to take us somewhere 
this summer?” said the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Struthers, one sultry day toward the end of June. 

“Yes, pa, I’m most dying to get away from 
town, one sees nothing here but red brick walls 
glaring in the sun,” said his second daughter. 

“Indeed, my dear,” remarked Mrs. Struthers, 
taking up the subject, “I think it very proper the 
girls should go somewhere. All their acquaintance 
intend to leave town.” 

“This looks very much like a preconcerted 
attack,” thought Mr. Struthers, but being an in- 
dulgeiit parent and having that day made a suc- 
cessful business speculation, he felt disinclined to 
deny the request. 

“ Well, where will you go }” he said, “you may 
have your choice—anywhere, at least, except to 
Niagara, which is too expensive.” 

“ Where shall it be then?” said Lucy, the 
younger daughter, clapping her hands, glad to 
find success so easy, for the mother, though she 
encouraged the girls to attack their father, had 
expressed her doubts as to the result. “Shall we 
go to Saratoga, or Lake George, or Cape May, or 
Schooley’s Mountain, or up the Hudson, or to 
Newport—” 

«“ Why you run on,” said the father, laughing, 
“as if you had just committed all the places by 
heart. I’m afraid you’ll take a long time to select 
if you between so many spots.” 

“There*s. Miss Good, is going to the Catskill,” 
said the elder.sister. 

« And Mary Jones is for the Virginia Springs,” 
said Lucy. : 

“What do you think of the shore, my dear?” 

rs. Struthers. 

‘«Qh! the shore—let,it be the shore—the dear, 
delightful shore,” said Lucy, ‘I haven’t been there 
since I was a girl. Do let us go there. How I 
used to love to chase the waves down the beach 
and be chased by them in turn. And then the 
shells, and the beach birds, and the fun of bathing. 
Oh! let us go to the shore, dear papa.” 

«But, my dear, you know I don’t like Cape 
May. I hate fashion when I go to the sea-shore.” 
« Lucy’s countenance fell, but her mother came 
to her aid. 

“ But there’s Deal, Manahawkan, Long Branch, 
Absecumbe, and a- dozen other places, quiet and 
unpretending and much visited. You know H. " 





my dear, where we went after we were married, 
That’s a pleasant place, and resorted to by family 
parties—let us go there.” 





The suggestion of the wife was adopted, and to 
H—— it was resolved to go. 

Everybody has been to the shore. Everybody 
knows the preparations that are to be made for 
going to the shore. For a fortnight the family of 
Mr. Struthers was in a ferment getting ready for 
the shore, and the good man, when he came home, 
heard nothing but discussions about bathing dresses, 
morning d s, plain b ts, and all the other 
paraphernalia necessary for going to the shore, 
They were going to a private boarding-house, a 
very quiet,’ family-like place as the advertisement 
said, but still, as there would be strangers there, it 
was necessary, as Mrs. Struthers said, to look nice, 
and accordingly her extensive preparations. 

It was one of the hoftest days of the hottest 
month in the year, when the family party set out 
for the shore. The journey was performed in a 
ricketty, uncomfortable stage, crowded to excess. 
The roads were very bad, and ran, for most of the 
way, through monotonous pine forests. Several 
times the horses nearly gave out, while the passen- 
gers were equally overcome with heat. Not a 
breath of air was stirring, and the dull sound of 
the wheels passing through the heavy sands op- 
pressed the ear. Fainting and almost exhausted 
they reached the end of their journey about an 
hour after twilight, and, after a hasty supper, re- 
tired, worn out with fatigue, to their rooms. 

“Here we are at last,” said Lucy to her sister, 
“ dear me, if I had known we should have had such 
a horrible time to get here I don’t think I would 
have started.” ; 

“Nor I,” said her sister, “and what a little, close 
room they’ ve put us into. I declare I shall almost 
stifle—its so very sultry.” 

“ And pa’s is no larger,” said Lucy, “ but I sup- 
pose we must put up with this inconvenience at 
night in consideration of the pleasure we shall have 
during the day.” And opening the single small 
window, to admit air, they betook themselves to 
sleep. 

Toward morning, however, Lucy woke up. 
After the first effect of her fatigue had passed 
off she found she could not sleep. Accustomed 
to a large, airy sleeping apartment, and to a mat- 
ress, she could not repose on a feather bed, in a 
close, stifling room. She tossed uneasily about 
and soon wakened her sister, who, like herself, 
now found it impossible to sleep. At the first 
peep of day they arose and dressed, and passing 
out into the entry, found Mr. Strathers, who aiso 
had lost his rest, and who was accordingly in no 
very good humor, } 

“ This is going‘ to the shore is it. I’d rather be 
in my counting-house on Water street—it’s cooler 
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by far. -Why I haven’t slept a wink since one } city, well pleased to exchange close rooms, and all 
o'clock,” and down stairs he went grumbling. ’ the discomforts of their late residence, for the airy 
With the fresh morning air, a sight of the sails » apartments, shady streets, obliging servants, and the 
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at sea, and a good bath, the spirits of the party } other luxuries which a city always.affords, 


rose, and, at breakfast, their anticipations of plea- : 
sure were renewed as brightly as ever by a glowing ; 
description which the host gave of the pleasures of ’ 
a fishing party. It was unanimously resolved by 
the boarders to have one the next day. ; 

And at first the fishing party promised to be all } 
they had anticipated. The morning was beautiful, 
a bracing air was going, and, as the waves sparkled } 
in the sun, and the boat danced merrily along, the ? 
gaiety of the party became excessive. At length ° 
the fishing ground was reached, a mile or two out 
at sea. But here the rocking of the boat soon } 
destroyed the pleasure. One after another the | 
fishing lines were drawn in, and the ladies, though 3 
at first unwilling to admit it, had to acknowledge } 
they were getting sea-sick. The lockers were soon » 
covered with the sufferers, and now the gentlemen } 
began to feel the effects of the swell. A shower, ; 
too, was seen coming up, and though they made all ; 
haste homeward, they were thoroughly drenched. 

“I’ve had enough of their fishing parties,” 
growled Mr. Struthers, “if I pay for such sport | 
as that again call me a fool. There’s Lucy and § 
Margaret won’t be able to hold their heads up for 
these two days.” 

He continued these complaints for some days, 
when Mrs. Struthers said, 

“But you didn’t like Cape May, or we'd have 
gone there.” 

“Nor do I like this,” testily said Mr. Struthers. 
“Tt’s the dullest place I was ever at. There’s 
nothing to see, nothing to do, no news to hear— 
you can’t sleep comfortably, and you can’t stay 
awake, There isn’t a tree within a mile of the 
house, and nothing but a garden, where they grow 
dwarf cabbages, to look at. If you stay in the 
house you roast, if you lie down the sun burns 
right through the roof overhead, if you walk out 
you must carry an umbrella or your skin will be 
scorched off your face. They ’ve no papers, not a 
soul comes here, and the only thing one can do is : 
to stand in the water for an hour morning and ‘ 
evening, looking like a drowned rat. If this is 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY J. A. MAYBEE. 


“A LEAF 
Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 
Then sink of its own heavittess.” WILLIs. 


“How beautiful!” sang out a girl, 
A fairy girl at play, 
As bounding forth she pluck’d the flowers 
That bloom'd beside her way— 
“Oh, they shall deck my flowing hair— 
How lovelier far they are 
Than any gold or diamond stone 
That ever sparkled there.” 


That voice—what music in its tone— 
So silvery and clear ; 

Like thrillings, wildly beautiful, 
That haunt the dreamer’s ear! 

That step—how airy in its grace, 
And fawn-like in its glide ; 

’T was “ motion’s poetry” indeed, 
Earth’s idol ones outvied! 


And oh, the mine of feeling pure 
Within her deep dark eye! 

That met the gaze, as a springing star 
Of southern evening’s sky— 

And her coral lips, with the hue and play 
Of morning’s early smile, e 

Told of a spirit shadowless, 
Undimm'd by care or guile! 

Oh, childhood—holy, beautiful, 
I weep your tender pride; 

' For ail too soon its light is quench’d— 

And thou to earth allied! 

And Time a spoiler sure thou art 
To mar so bright a thing, 

And blight so fair a vision 
As life within its spring! 


SARATOGA LAKE. 


BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


what you call enjoying yourself, you differ from ; Caza, breathless, glassy, o'er the still expanse 


me—that’s all.” { 


No breeze is playing, not a sail is seen, 


“ But, my dear, you were here just after we were ; ‘The waters sleep as in a mystic trance, 


married, and enjoyed it.” 
“Bah ! I was a fool then,” said Mr. Struthers. 
Thus ended the matrimonial colloquy ; and, in 


Scarce stirs a leaf against the heavens serene, 
An August noon, and ina its dusky sheen 

The grass hangs drooping parched, athirst for rain,— 
Far off a thin haze floats above the scene— 


a day or two, the daughters inclining to the opinion ’ And waves the hot air over hill and plain, 
of their father respecting the pleasures of boarding | Oh! for spring's gentle showers to make all bright 


at the sea-shore, the family party returned to the 
Vex. IV.—6 


again. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 

*T 1s sweet to mark the rose unfold 

Her heart, and let the fragrance free; 
’"T is bright to watch the sunset gold 

Burning upon a distant sea!— 
But sweeter far it is, I know, 

To mark the warm and wavering blushes— 
The soft and cri#hson overflow 

When love within the young heart gushes! 

Tarnre are times when an imaginative person 

can scatcely compel the mind to a disbelief in a 
destiny which renders our own acts futile, and our 
projects of no avail. A stern invisible will, which 
directs our acts and very thoughts as with a curb 
of irony seems weaving itself around us in a thou- 
sand circumstances which we have no power to 
regulate or conquer. Yet destiny is only a doc- 
trine of the imagination, dangerous and false. The 
strong of mind, and pure of heart know the right 
path, and pursue it spite of circumstance. The 
lofty of intellect are those, who, by forethought 
_ and steady will, regulate and create the very cir- 
cumstances that enthral weaker minds—and yet 
could Anna Clare oppose or prepare against the 
chance that sent that singular man to our village, 
and that drew him face to face with the orphan 
when that face was beaming all over with the 
poetry of ‘deep affections, till in her sweet 
intellectual beauty she looked even more lovely 
than the magnificent girl reclining by her side ? 
_ He was a slight man, but singularly gentle and 
refined in his appearance, with eyes of that chang- 
ing color which baffles the closest observation. In 
the quiet of a morning hour they were of a deep, 
clear blue, but in conversation, and when excited 
in the least, and sometimes when at rest, they took 
a deep lustrous tint, that was almost black, and 
always peculiarly expressive. 

It was a strange thing that he should have come 
to our village—he the youngest son of an old Eng- 
lish family, proud and wealthy! Why had he 
wandered from the aristocratic and proud home to 
startle the humble country girls in their evening 
ramble? It was a simple story. Warren had met 
him in the west, they had travelled the prairies 
together, and had ridden breast to breast in the 
buffalo hunt—there was a strange contrast in the 
two young men; but still a friendship sprang up 
between them, and when Kenworthy found him- 
self in New York, less han a hundred miles from 
his forest companion, he bethought him of an 

s. ? 





invitation given by the frank-hearted Yorker, and, 
having nothing better to do, stepped aboard a 
steamboat, took the stage at New Haven, and 
was set down at the Warren Mansion-house half 
an hour before he surprised us by his presence at 
the rock. But the mansion-house was out of order 
and tumultuous with workmen. Its master was 
about setting forth on a journey in the morning, 
and nothing could have been more badly timed 
than the young Englishman’s visit—so in their 
brief walk across the fields, it had been arranged 
between the young men that he should join War- 
ren’s party and return to New York in the morn- 
ing. All this was told us by Warren laughingly, 
but with some appearance of discontent. He was 
evidently annoyed at the unfortunate position of 
affairs that forced him to seem so inhospitable to a 
stranger guest. 

“It is too bad, quite too bad,” said the young 
man, taking off his leghorn hat, and ruffing up 
the mass of light hair which it had pressed upon 
his fine, open forehead. “If these confounded men 
had only finished hammering away at the old house 
wé could put off the journey and have a famous 
time of it. There is fine shooting in the low 
grounds yonder, plenty of woodcocks, with now 
and then a partridge, well enough for these parts, 
but not quite equal to the ‘prairie hens and wild 
turkeys that we slaughtered beyond the Mississippi. 
Then there is a beautiful trout stream—you can 
see it sparkle from here as it leaps down the gully 
on yonder hill-side. I have two or three pretty 
good horses in the stable—and the girls here know 
all sorts of shady walks and footpaths running to 
springs and mossy seats on the brookside, and 
bowers all tangled over with hemlock and wild 
ivy—besides this old moss-covered rock which my 
lady queen has taken for her throne,” he added, 
casting himself down at Anna T'aylor’s feet. 

For the first time young Kenworthy turned his 
eyes full on the beautiful girl, a look of admiration 
stole over his face, and at a glance he seemed to 
understand her position with regard to his friend. 

“You offer me strong inducements to break up 
all your plans,” he said with a quiet smile, “buat a 
sojourn beyond the Mississippi among wild buffa- 
loes and birds of prey spoils one for tamer sports. 


Your woodcocks and partridges are safe for me,: 


but it will be something new exploring a wild 
wood dingle with a lady to'admire and point out 
the beauties our careless eyes might overlook. Is 
it too late for a ramble now ?” 

“By no means,” exclaimed Warren, starting to 
his feet again, “come girls, let us go down to the 
wintergreen woods, it will be a beautiful walk in 
this hazy light—don’t stand there looking at each 
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other. The moon will be up in less than an hour, 
and no harm can come of it.” 

Anna Taylor had evidently been struck with the 
appearance of the stranger, more than once her fine 
black eyes were lifted to his face while Warren 
was speaking, and when she arose and took her 
shawl from the rock, it was with a sidelong glance 
toward him, and she suffered young Warren to 
fold it about her person with evident reluctance, 
lingering to arrange the drapery with her own 
hands, and drawing carelessly toward young Ken- 
worthy meanwhile, as if too busy with her shawl 
to notice the arm which her lover held ready for 
her acceptance. 
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like the voice of a holy spirit, and it seemed as if 
$ a word spoken above the breath would be harsh 
and almost sacreligious. 

As we crossed the fields, Anna Taylor had been 
| sullen and capricious by turns, sometimes speaking 





out with a full, cheerful voice, laughing without 
apparent cause, and again walking silently by the 
: side. of her lover, and scarcely deigning a reply to 
anything he said. Warren seemed completely at 
: @ loss how to account for this strange conduct ; and 
: Kenworthy was—or appeared to be—utterly un- 
conscious of it, At last it became her caprice that 
‘ we walked too fast, and when we entered the Win- 

tergreen Hollow she was standing in the moonlight 


But Kenworthy seemed perfectly unconscious of ; on the verge of the wood, with her bonnet off, and 


her movements, and walked slowly forward to the 
side of Anna Clare, conversing in a low, im- 
pressive, and yet musical voice which I have never 
known equalled in man or woman. Anna was 
shy and reserved at first, but there was something 


making a last desperate effort to attract the stran- 
; ger’s sympathy by a thousand little airs of terror, 
and affected protestations against entering the grove 
; when everything was so gloomy and dark. 
{It was not till we had passed some distance into 


so kind in his manner, so gentle and respectful ; the woods that Warren persuaded her to follow, and 
that even her shrinking nature could not resist it. then she came forward speaking with an excited 
Before we reached the woods her ungloved hand } tone but little in harmony with the tranquil scene, 
lay timidly on his arm, and as if all unconsciously We had been watching the moonlight as it em- 
she was enlivening every word that she uttered ; broidered the trunk of an old tree which lay upon 


with the rich feeling that made the great beauty of 
her character. 

The “ Wintergreen Woods” which terminated 
our walk were little more than a hollow opening 
from the gorge in a hill-side, through which the 
trout stream, pointed out by young Warren, came 
leaping and foaming to the fields below. This 
stream deepened as it ran through the Winter- 


the brink of the stream, green with moss, and ready 


to crumble into earth. It lay partly in the water, 
which swept around the end with a musical ripple 
that won us unconsciously to sit down. 

A whippoorwill was concealed somewhere in the 
grove, and his steady, solemn chaunt gave a still 
deeper shade to our sensations, a touch of pleasant 
melancholy, which is perhaps more exquisite than 





green hollow, and flowed on with a soft, perpetual ; unchecked mirthfulness. We had been sitting in 
murmur, which seemed, in the stillness of that 3 silence some moments, when, all at once, young 
evening, like happy children tired of play, and ; Kenworthy began in a low voice which was almost 
whispering together in the dim shadows. A foot- ' a whisper, to repeat some lines of poetry. I do 

path wound along the bank—and in the day-time remember what they were, and the author, to this 
a carpet of tender green leaves might be seen start- | day, is unknown to me, Indeed, were they re- 
ing up through the moss, and variegating the forest | peated now and in another voice I should not 
sward with a fainter and more delicate tint of green. recognize them, but the effect was thrilling. It 
Around the knolls, and.close along the trout stream, ; was the “unwritten music” slumbering in our 
the sward was trodden down by troops of school ; own hearts, taking to itself a language—a sub- 


children that haunted the grove constantly as the 
birds during the summer months. But we saw 
little of this, for the gold of sunset had died away 
on the dusky foliage; and the moon was up as we 


. threaded the footpath. Its light came shimmering 


down on the water, and fell all around through the 
hemlock, birch and maple branches woven above us, 
tangling a perfect net-work of silver over the dang- 


_ ling waves and the flowing earth beneath our feet. 


It was the first time we had visited the hollow 
after night-fall, and the beautiful quiet which 
reigned there, the flow of the brook and the fresh 


wind trembling among the leaves, stole upon us| 


’ duing, gentle language, which aroused all the in- 
herent romance of our natures into action. There 
; was no affectation or attempt at display in this— 
; no theatrical exhibition. to. astonish two unsophis- 
ticated country girls, Every word fell naturally 
from his lips as honey drops from the heart of a 
flower; the charm lay in the extraordinary depth 
and sweetness of his voice, and in the impulse 
which gave rise to the words he was speaking. 

_ At first Anna Clare bent toward him almost im- 


perceptibly, and her very breathing was suppressed; 


§ for the first few lines were murmured almost in a 





whisper, as if the young man were only allowing 
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the music of his own thoughts to gush up naturally 
to his lips. As he went on I could feel that a faint 
thrill ran through her frame—and the moonlight | 
which streamed through an open branch just over ; 
head, revealed her face lighted up with an expres- 
sion of spititual loveliness that rendered it exceed- 
ingly beautiful. At that moment Anna Taylor 








ee 


ed her elegy on the gray:eat that mourned itself to 


death in a corner of the potato bin—” 
Anna Clare had crept close to me, and her fin- 
gers, as they clasped mine, were quivering with 


agitation. I felt the indignant blood rush over my’ 


face, and spoke almost before I was aware of it ; but 
it was in a low voice, and I drew the girl aside that 


came up the footpath, with her bonnet swinging ? none might hear. 





idly in her hand, she talking loudly and at random. ? “Or if a girl like Anna Clare could repeat her 
Her voice might not have been higher than its ; own matured thoughts to a stranger,” I said, “she 
usual tones, but in that tranquil solitude it sounded ; might give him the only lines that you or I ever 
abrupt, and broke with almost painful discord on ; knew that she had written—read to us in the con- 
the musical words that had harmonized with the } fidence of a funereal night, when we sat together, 


hush of the night-time, till the very silence around » feeling that the spirit of the dead was brooding 


seemed full of poetry. 
“Qh! don’t hush—hush!” said Anna Clare, 
lifting her hand. 


But Anna Taylor was excited and almost angry ; 


for the first time in her life she had been overlooked 
by a stranger whose admiration was worth having. 
“Well, here you are at last—sitting like’ so 


many night owls in the dark!” she said with a ; 
perceptible effort to appear careless, “Mr. Ken- : 
worthy repeating poetry to Anna Clare, on a damp } 


log in the Wintergreen Woods, less than three 
hours after his first introduction. Romantic—isn’t 
it, Warren ?” ; 
Warren laughed, but seemed very much annoyed. 
“ Poetry is an old failing with Kenworthy,” he 


said, “I have seen him cover all the broad leaves of 
a magnolia, in the Mississippi valley with cantos 


from Byron, and there is no end to the birch bark 
‘ that he scribbled over on our way to the Rocky 
Mountains.” 
“ All very right and proper when it was for the 
benefit of young Indian girls and chiefs that could 
hot read,” replied Anna Taylor—«but here in a 
moonlight woods like this, you should be more 
careful, Mr. Kenworthy. Who knows the mis- 
chief it may do; Miss Clare may be tempted back 
to her old feelings, and take to writing verse again.” 
“ Again,” repeated the young gentleman so 
boldly challenged, casting a glance at poor Anna 
Clare, who stood trembling by my side as if de- 
tected in some disgraceful propensity—“ again !” 
“Oh, she?did not repay you with any of her 
own effusions, then,” continued the irritated girl, 
“you should have read her lines on the poor old 
robin that died in its willow cage in Aunt Clare’s 
kitchen window from eating too many cherries— 
or—” 

“Oh, Anna Taylor, how can you?” almost 
gasped the sensitive girl, thus unfeelingly held up 
to ridicule. 

But her tormentor did not heed the half smo- 
thered remonstrance. “Or she might have repeat- 
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over us—when—” 

“Oh, you are getting tragic, as well as poetical— 
‘ birds of a feather,’ you know—” 

I withdrew my hand from her arm, and went 
back to the group again. The froward girl fol- 
lowed me with a constrained laugh. 

“ Well,” she said, “it seems that all my non- 
sense is to be taken for downright, serious earnest, 
cat, robin, cherries and all. Come, Mr. Kenworthy, 
let me atone for it—pray sit dewn and finish the 
lines we interrupted.” 

“Excuse me,” said Kenworthy, with a most 
provokingly respectful bow, “I am not sufficiently 
romantic to repeat poetry to insensible objects, but 
I will carve your name on the bark of any tree you 
may select with the utmost pleasure.” 

The moonlight lay full upon Anna Taylor’s 
face, and I could see that her black eyes flashed 
with resentment. She seemed about to retort upon 
him, but checking the impulse, turned away, and 
stepping to the brink of the stream looked down 
into the water; but the quick motion of her foot 
as it beat against the sward, and the flutter of her 
shawl when she wound it over her person, be- 
trayed a tumult of her feelings which she found it 
impossible to suppress. 

Sweet Anna Clare—she could never see reproof 
given, or know that the feelings of another had 
b en wounded without an effort to render consola- 
tion. She saw that her friend was agitated and 
vexed, so forgetting the sarcasm which had pained 
herself so deeply, she arose and went to the place 
where Anna Taylor was standing. They were 
beyond ear shot, but we knew that she bad spoken 
a few words—kindly they must have been, for none 
other ever visited those young lips. Her hand, 
also, was laid upon the haughty girl’s arm; but 
Anna Taylor cast it off, and turned suddenly. 
That instant Anna Clare disappeared—how, we 
know not, but she was gone! It might have been 
the impetus given by Anna Taylor’s hand, for she 
was angry and violent. The turf had possibly 
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yielded to“her weight, @ her foot slipped on the 
smooth grass. We only heard the plunge, and the 
shriek that burst from the bosom of that haughty 
girl as she fell upon her knees, and grasping the 
tall fern with one hand, plunged the other down 
into the water, pleading with a wild agony for the 
lost one to rise up to grasp her arm, to struggle 
yet a little longer. 

We sprung to our feet, and for one instant ter- 
ror held us motionless. The next, Kenworthy had 


flung away his coat and plunged into the stream. ; 


In that place it was narrow, but very deep, and a 


ant hemlock, rooted on its bank, flung a dense } 


ow far over the opposite shore. I was by the 
side of Anna Taylor, holding her garments with a 
strong grasp, for her forehead was almost in the 
water, and her loosened hair was eddying in a dark 
mass with the current. 

Oh! how still and tranquil those dark waters 
flowed onward! Slowly, and with a sweet voice 
they passed, ripple after ripple, and our friend be- 
neath them was struggling in the death throes. 

“Oh, my God! she is not here—she will never 
rise again,” said Anna Taylor, crouching back 
upon the turf, and shuddering while that face, late so 


haughty and beautiful, was buried in her damp hands. 3 


“ Hark!” I said, “oh, Father of Heaven, did 
syou hear that ?” 
Anna sprang to her feet, put the wet hair back 


from her face with both hands, and bending for- } 


ward looked wildly down the stream. 


It was a human voice—her voice—faint, low, » 
and gurgling up, as it seemed, through a mass of ; 


waters that were choking her. 
“Yonder! yonder! 
not see it? 


other—there—there !” 


Again she sunk to the earth, wringing her hands > 


and moaning like a wounded creature. Kenworthy 
shot by us like an arrow when he heard the cry. 
Warren was already at the spot, and we could hear 


them both plunge madly to the bottom, again and ° 


again, just where we had seen that pale head ri- 
sing for one instant in the moonlight. Now and 


then we could catch a word gaspingly spoken and ° 


answered—we saw them rise once again, and still 
again. At length there came a shout, a wild ring- 
ing cry, that made the very, leaves over our heads 
tremble. We could not move—she was found— 
but still we could not move; though every footfall, 
as they bore the body of that poor girl toward us, 
struck upon our hearts like the blow of an enemy. 

They laid her upon the sward with her face up- 
wards, and a faint moonbeam came through the 


boughs to show us how icy and pale it was. Her ° 


Great Heavens! can you } 
There—there in the moonlight!’ } 
shrieked my distracted companion; “a circle—an- } 
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hand, too, cold and dripping with water, fell upon 
the bowed neck of Anna Taylor as they laid her 
down, but the wretched girl shook it off with a 
shuddering cry. 
“Oh, it was not me—I did not push her in— 
she fell—she fell! It was not m¢!’’ burst from her 
: pallid lips. 
I had taken the head of Anna Clare in my lap, 
; and was striving to press the cold forehead with my 
: trembling hand. Anna Taylor crept close to my 
; side, and lifting her white face to mine, whispered, 
;  Dead—is she quite gone? Lay ‘your hand on 
> her heart—I dare not—I dare not! But you need 
> not be afraid—press hard—press hard. Your own 
> hand may be cold, you know,” and opening the 
’ dripping folds that lay heavily on Anna Clare’s 
marble bosom, she seized my hand with both hers, 


; it down upon the heart of the lifeless 


$ and 


3 girl. Alas! there was no motion, no warmth. I _ 


; drew my hand away in silence, and with one deep 
; gasp Anna Taylor fell to the earth again. 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 





THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


BY MARY SPENCER PEASE. 
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I prEaM of home, my island home 
irt by the sea. 

The sweet dream will unbidden come, 

§ Tho’ shunned by me. 

I dream of a pair of dark eyes there 
Within that isle: 

And memory pictures brightly fair 
Her sunny smile. 

I feel her soft hand rest upon 
My burning brain: 

I starting, wake!--the cool hand's gone 
That stilled' my pain. 

I am on earth a wanderer now, 
A thing alone: 

With none to soothe my aching brow, 
Not one, not one. 

A stranger in the stranger's land, 
With nought to love. 

In dreams I’m with the shadowy band 
Above, above. 

I see her form gleam high in air 
In robe of light, 

A starry halo round her there 
Shines pure and bright. 

My island home, washed by the sea, 
May ne’er again 

Seem dear as once it was to me,— 
Oh! ne'er again.” 

For she has gone! Her sunny smile 
Beams now no more 

3 Within that wave-tossed lonely isle— 

No more,—no more! 
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CLARA GORDON; 
OR, THE UNAVAILING SACRIFICE. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


Few could tell by what particular charm it was 
that Clara Gordon won her way to such universal 
admiration. A connoisseur might have pointed out 
many defects in her beauty, a sage in her wisdom, 
and a savant in her education—but still there was 
a certain sumething about her that made her a far 
greater bellé than many who excelled her in all 
these important points. Perhaps it might have 
been ‘her grace, for she was sylph-like in every 
movement—perhaps it was her happy, merry, 
beaming face which put to flight the very thought 
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his hand, played off hengllittle artillery of airs and 
graces to such good effect that the old admirer 

became each day more and more fascinated, and 
: when (as was ofien the case) his petit soins were 
repulsed for those of younger and more agreeable 
> beaux would look very grim and disconsolate—a 
; circumstance that could not fail to be remarked by 
others, and this was a source of gratification to 

herself. Some other rather passée belles who 
were willing enough to be placed at the head of 
; Mr. Dartmore’s handsome establishment, were on 

such occasions ever ready to soothe his wounded 
} feelings, and when they had apparently succeeded, 
Clara would by a single word or look overtéirn 
their plans and attract him again to her side that 
he might be again tormented. Things went on in 








of care; or she may possibly have owed some of } this manner for some time, Clara so contriving to 
her success to the dash of flirtability (is t uch } evade his formal proposals that she retained the 
a word?) which made her enjoy so evidently the ; admirer without accepting the husband, a thought 
admiration she excited, that it seemed almost cruel ; from which she recoiled more and more as her 
to withhold an offering so easily made and so highly ; acquaintance with him advanced. One other cause 
valued. She had danced and flirted through two } might have had some effect in increasing this re- 
or three winters as thoughtlessly and happily as ; pugnance, and this was a preference she began to 
most belles do, and strange to say, though admired ; feel for unother, to whom but one objection could 
by all had been wooed by none, until as her twen- } be made, a fearful one to a worldly-minded woman 
tieth year had closed upon her, she began to think ; —his poverty. 
it high time the errant knight should appear who; Frederic Cecil possessed all the advantages Mr. 
was to maintain the supremacy of her charms Dartmore wanted, and unfortunately was deficient 
against all comers, and win her hgind as the prize } in those his rival so amply enjoyed. His birth 
of his gallantry and superior discernment. _ ; was inferior, his talents and acquirements having 
Somebody says (den einzige Jeal Paul I think), ; s¢cured him a place in the fashionable circle in 
that in every female heart there is a little altar ; which he now moved, to which he was introduced 
erected to an unknown deity, with the flame ready ‘ through the influence of a college friend, whose 
to be kindled in honor of the first that approaches, ; attachment to him, and appreciation of his superior 
and that in this way we may account for so many ‘ endowments was such that he had induced him 
ugly, forlorn-looking divinities receiving a worship ‘ to remove from the obscure, New England village 
@pf which they seem so unworthy. It would, per- ; in which he had hitherto resided, to this ampler 
haps, have been well for Clara Gordon if it had field for the energies of his truly elevated mind, 
been so with her, for her first lover, and the one to ’ His legal studies, commenced at home, had been 
whom, from some cause best known to themselves, { completed in the office of Mr. Rivington, a most 
her parents wished to see her united, was the very ; eminent lawyer, and the father of his friend; while 
one, for whom, try hard as she might, she found it } to his accomplished mother, who had learned to 
impossible to make the altar exhibit the slightest ; value Frederic as he deserved, he owed, soon after 
symptom of ignition, We say try—for there were ; his admission to the bar, his introduction to the 
many reasons why Clara wished to like Mr. Jere- { fashionable world. 
miah Dartmore. In the first place he was very Mrs. Rivington saw with anxiety the admiration 
rich, and Clara loved wealth; in the second place } her young friend bestowed upon Clara Gordon. 
he was of an old family, and she loved rank ; and ; She could not wonder at it—for lovely, graceful 
in the third he was the master of a handsome ; and accessible as Clara was, who could be more 
establishment, and she loved splendor. . What she { calculated to attract a shy and reserved youth just 
did not like about him was his age, above fifty, his ’ emerged from studious seclusion? Once relieved 
ugliness, which was remarkable, and his manners : from his embarrassment Frederic’s reserve vanished, 
and conversation, which were quite devoid of all ‘ and he was soon emboldened to exhibit his uncom- 
attraction—particularly to a girl of twenty. monly handsome person in the waltz or cotillion 
Still Clara was flattered by his attentions, and } with as much confidence as if he had never read a 
though she had not the slightest idea of accepting ; line of Home or of Blackstone in his life. » Clara 
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rejoiced in the metamorphgses which she felt to be { the enjoyment his affections for her excited, and 
her work—she also rejoiced, but more secretly, in { left the future to take care of itself, 
the power she saw she possessed over the affections ’ One afternoon after her return from a long walk 
of the only man for whom she had ever felt a de- with Frederic, she was informed that her father had 
cided preference. ’ been enquiring for her, and requested she would 
“TI regret this fancy of Frederic’s for Clara Gor- ’ come to him as soon as she returned. With some 
don,” said Mrs. Rivington one day to her son. ' trepidation she entered the apartment where he was, 
“ He will be too poor to marry for many years at | when, taking her by the hand, he said, 
least; and Mr. Gordon would never consent to his ; “ My child I have been most anxiously expecting _ 
daughter’s engaging herself to one in his circum- } you, and wish to speak with you on a matter of the 
stances—particularly when such a wealthy rival is ; utmost consequence to us both—I have had a long 
in the field as Mr. Dartmore.” ' and most interesting conversation with Mr. Dart- 
“But if his daughter has the sense and feeling more, and it is my earnest wish that you would 
to prefer Frederic to her rich admirer, what then? ' come to an immediate decision with regard to his 
In this country, thank Heaverif we have no forced ' addresses,” 
marriages, and she is young enough to wait a few : “I have decided long ago, papa—I can never 





years for the man she loves.” marry him,” said Clara. 

“She loves wealth and fashion I fear,” said Mrs. } , “Mgur conduct then has been-to say the least 
Rivington, “better than she loves Frederic, and » equivocal,”’ returned her father, with some severity _ 
both must be sacrificed in a union with him. Cir- ; —«for it was but to-day that Mr. Dartmore in- 
cumstances are often as compulsory as forced, and © formed me he thought that he had received from 
in too many instances, even in our happy country, ’ you at times most decided encouragement, and that 
the true feelings of the heart are sacrificed in mar- ' he believed he possessed your sincere regard. He 
riage to mere worldly advantage. The term ‘mar- © admitted, however, that he had been a good deal 
riage de convenance’ is European, but the act, alas! ° annoyed of late by your flirtation with young Cecil 
is becoming too frequent among ourselves.” , —but as there cannot possibly be anything serious { 

“Frederic will then have to console himself,” » in such a quarter as that, he wishes it to be termi- ~ 
returned her son, “with the conviction that a nated by the announcement of your ‘engagement to 
woman who could make such a match would be ° himself.” * 
unworthy of his affection—particularly with such Clara hung her head, abashed by this slighting 
a person as Jeremiah Dartmore—Heavens! what a ° allusion to her favorite, and her father proceeded— 
contrast between them.” “I at once relieved him by the assurance that 

“Great indeed,” replied Mrs. Rivington, “but ; you could have no serious thought of such @ 
not greater in person than position, a weighty con- ; person, and by promising my influence that yOu 
sideration with a fashionable belle. Frederic is, ; should to-morrow receive him as your affianced 
however, so completely fascinated that he must ‘ husband. He has already been trifled with too 
even run the risk of being made miserable, as | Jong, and as it seemed impossible for you to decide, 
with his sensitive feelings I fear he will be, by her ‘ for yourself, I have done.so for you.” 
trifling with them.” Clara was thunderstruck—she knew her father’s 

“She has given him every encouragement thus | temper, which though indalgent in some respects, 
far ; and Frederic is in the spventh heaven of hap- { ; ; was most determined in others, but soon found spirit 
piness with the thought of being beloved.” ' to reiterate, 

“I hope there is no clandestine engagement ?” “ Father, I cannot marry that man.” 
asked Mrs. Rivington. “Am I to understand that your reluctance to 

« No, indeed—he has not even formally declared ‘ comply with my wishes, arises from your dislike to 
himself, for he knows the old folks look rather shy ; Mr. Dartmore, or from a foolish fancy you have 
at him. They understand each other perfectly, ; taken for another ?” 
however,” “I do not like Mr. Dartmore well enough to 

“I do not like these understandings,” said Mrs. : become his wife,” said Clara. 

Rivington, “bat he must ran his chance—poor “There is then no other attachment in the way 
fellow, I wish he had a few more of this world’s } —so far it is well. I would never coerce a child 


goods.” i into marri is too serious a responsibility, but 
And so did: Clara Gordon with her whole heart it is moran Cs that you should know some 








which was not to be sure a very large one—but ; particu situation before you finally reject 

as her wishes would not bring him wealth, and she : this desirable offer.” 

was gay and thoughtless, she gave herself up to Mr. Gordon here became pale and agitated, and 
? * * 
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his voice faltered as he went on— You are sur- 


{ circumstances, and I faige would spare my children 


rounded by the appearance of wealth, my child, } what I once endured. For myself I care not, but 
and until lately I believed myself a man of fortune. .; for them my heart bleeds in agony”—and the mo- 


The imprudence of some of my correspondents has 
shaken my credit to the very centre, and before 
to-morrow afternoon I must meet an obligation for 
many thousands of dollars, which I can nowhere 
raise. Should my note be protested I am ruined, 
and you, your mother and the children reduced to 


poverty. Ifon the contrary I can get through this ; 


temporary embarrassment, there is every prospect 
of my retrieving my credit and securing to my 
family the comforts they have hitherto enjoyed. 
Mr. Dartmore has most generously offered to place 
a sufficient sum at my disposal to relieve me at 
once—provided my dear Clara will consent to re- 
ward his attachment as it deserves. You are agi- 
tated, my child, and I will not press yougfarther 
now. Think on what I have said—of the misery 
from which you can save those dearest to your 
heart, and if you can bestow yourself on one I 
believe most worthy of you, my choicest blessing 
shall be upon you. If you cannot, then may 
Heaven be merciful to me and mine—for I see no 
help in man”—and Mr. Gordon abruptly quitted 
the room. 

Shocked and overpowered as she was by the un- 
wonted distress of her father, whose usually calm 
and reserved exterior rendered his gresent agitation 
more remarkable ; Clara remained for a time inca- 
pable of thought. She threw herself upon a sofa, 
and was weeping violently, when a soft footstep 

proached, and her mother entering the room, 

her sorrowing daughter toward her, and soon 

won from her the cause of her affliction—with 

which she was, however, partly acquainted through 
@& previous conversation with her husband. 

«“ And can you hesitate, Clara,” she replied in 
answer to her incoherent account of her interview 
with her father, “to save us all from this heavy 
misfortune ?” ; 

“ But the sacrifice, mamma,—the fearful sacri- 
fice.” 

“No great sacrifice, I think, to marry a worthy, 
estimable man, who sincerely loves you, and will 
bestow upon you every advantage which wealth 
and affection can procure. You say you prefer 
Frederic Cecil to Mr. Dartmore, and externally I 
grant he is much more attractive—but what pros- 
pect is there that he could marry you? Years 
must pass before he can think of maintaining a 
family ; your beauty may by that time fade, and 
he will think no more of you. Clara, you have 
never known, and may Heaven avert the expe- 
rience from you, the fearful ills of poverty. My 
own youth was one long struggle against depressing 


} ther joined her tears to those of her child. 
; When they were a little more composed Mrs. 
Gordon depicted in the most vivid colors the con- 
trast between the delights of wealth and the horrors 
of poverty, until to Clara’s excited imagination no 
Hydra could be more dreadful, and having made 
the desired impression, left it to produce its effect. 
Can we wonder that educated as Clara had been, 
without the high and holy principles which alone 
can lead the mind under difficult circumstances to 
prefer truth to falsehood, even when disguised as 
duty, that she shdlild, after a few short struggles, 
decide to sacrifice herself on the altar of expediency 
to one whom she neither loved nor respected? She 
felt herself to be a victim—that a regular bargain 
and sale would deliver her up to her future master, 
and she could not fail to look upon him with con- 
tempt as being willing to receive her hand under 
such ci rt though her conscience at the 
same time whispered that her own coquetry had 
persuaded him that she was not indifferent to his 
admiration. She felt sorry, very sorry for poor 
Frederic, who loved her so well—but it could not 
be helped, he was too poor to-marry, and ought 
never to have thought of her, and after once de- 
ciding upon the course she would pursue, Clara 
began to think of Mr. Dartimore’s elegant estab- 
lishment, of the parties she would give, and how 
she would govern him, and so fell asleep® Next 
morning she informed her father that at the time 
appointed she would receive Mr. Dartmore’s visit. 
; He came, and with due precision expressed his 
3 sense of the happiness she had conferred on him, 
3 though rather more with the air of one who is 
bestowing than receiving a favor, and placing him- 
3 self most affectionately on the sofa beside the pas- 
sive Clara, gave her a minute description of his 
houses and furniture, which he regretted most deeply 
etiquette did not allow her to inspect in person, but 
which he let her understand he thought entirely 
superior to any with which she could have been 
endowed by another. After this interview the 
sum promised was placed at Mr. Gordon’s dis- 
posal, and the bargain was duly ratified by the 
promise that in less than two months the marriage 
should take place. How Frederic bore his disap- 
pointment Clara knew not, and absorbed in the 
preparation of a magnificent wardrobe she strove 
to banish his image from her mind. 

A fortnight passed, during which Mr. Dartmore’s 
devotions were unremitted, though increasingly 
tiresome to Clara; when, as he was one morning 
escorting her to pay a visit, they met Frederit Cecil 
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in the street. It was but amomentary recognition, 
but Clara was shocked at the change she observed 
in his appearance. He touched his hat while pas- 
sing, and gave her one look which haunted her fer 
days. Mr. Dartmore returned his salute with an ; 
air of unmingled triumph. 


“A forward young man, Miss Clara,” he said— | 


“Very forward and presumptuous, considering his ; 
slight claims upon the society in which he moves. ; 
The patronage of the Rivington’s can do much, but | 
will hardly be able to force an obscure person like 
that, into a place where he ought not to be.” 

Clara made no reply—she could not—and Mr. 
Dartmore glided gracefully to another subject. 

It had needed all the kind and generous sympa- 
thy of Mr. Rivington and his son to soothe Frederic 
under the bitter trial he had experienced. Clara 
had been enshrined as the goddess of his idolatry 
in a most loving, trusting heart, and though she 


had never promised to be his, had listened to his - 


love, and made him feel that it was not unrequited. 


For a time, the severe disappointment seemed al- 3 
most to unman him, and a dark cloud of misery © 
enveloped and threatened to obscure his whole ex- 


istence. Except on that casual meeting, Clara 


saw him no more for many long months, for he ; 


shunned society, and except where business called 
him, was no where to be seen. 


Meanwhile, Clara’s sacrifice was with due pomp 


and circumstance completed. She had taken the 
false vows of love, honor and obedience to one 
whom she disliked, despised, and was resolved to 
govern; and had entered with seeming satisfaction, 


but inward disgust, upon the performance of the du- ; 
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splendid apartments in which she moved were the 
| daily witnesses of her repinings over the lost happi- 

ness of her unfettered girlhood. Mr. Dartmore had 
suffered too much from Clara’s love of flirting when 
; the power was in her hands, to allow her any op- 
portunity of renewing the torment now that it had 
passed into his. As he was entirely a man of lei- 
| sure, he was always ready to accompany her where- 

ever she went, and when at home, being in truth 
; passionately fond of her, he was forever at her side. 
{ His fondness was, however, the selfish affection of 
a narrow heart, not the disinterested attachment of 
a noble one, and instead of troubling himself to 
minister to her happiness, he looked upon it as his 
wife’s peculiar privilege that she contributed so 
largely to his—giving her to understand that he 
considered her most fortunate in possessing so de- 
voted a husband. But the devotion of those we do 
not love is less desirable than their neglect, and 
Clara found that to be “an old man’s darling” was 
; but another name for a most irksome slavery. 

How often when wearied to death with her hus- 
band’s tiresome talk did she recall the interesting 
and improving conversations she so invariably en- 
; joyed in the society of the gay and animated Fre- 
deric Ceci]. . When annoyed by his exactions how 
: often did she recur to the pure affection which she 
‘ knew she had once inspired, and when the thought 
of Frederic’s evident suffering, and of the contempt 
; which one so noble-minded must have felt for her 
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unworthy treatment of him, she experienced all the 
; bitterness of self-reproach. Still Clara had the 
: world and its adulations to console her, for she 
thought not of turning to a higher Source, and in 


ties they imposed. Still Clara was the envy of half | the splendor and frequency of the entertainments 
the town. Her brilliant match was descanted upon she gave and frequented, she sought for some dis- 
in all circles, and, except by the discerning few, } traction from the monotony of her domestic life. 
she was looked upon as one of the highly favored ; Her father, relieved from his immediate embarrass- 
of the earth. Wherefore this sad delusion—this ‘ ments, and grateful to her as the cause, encouraged 
preference of the outward show to the inward real- | her husband to indulge her in these extravagances, 
ity of happiness? A youth and maiden, rich in by representing to him how greatly they enhanced 
true affection, but poor in all beside, are viewed ; ; his personal consequence, and for & while his in- 
with compassion in their humble home, beautiful ' fluence and Clara’s persuasions induced Mr. Dart- 





though it may be with the holiest charities of life, 
while she who, like Clara Gordon, has been given 
up a victim at Mammon’s shrine, (a more devour- 
ing demon in our day than Moloch was of oid,) is 


“by the world called happy. What a mockery of 


words ! ; 

And Clara felt that it wa'so. Once in the full 
enjoyment of the wealth she had always coveted in 
the secret of her heart, and without the prospect of 


which no earthly power could have persuaded her - 


to take the step she did, even to save her father 
from ruin, she found how utterly inadequate it was’ 
to repay her for all she had yielded to gain it. The ‘ 


more to pursue # mode of life little in accordance 
with his taste, and which he had only adopted while 
on his matrimonial quest. After a time, however, 
he was so fatigued with the unceasing round of dis- 
sipation that he became restive, and resolutely re- 
fused to go any more into company, or to let his 
wife go without him. 

For more than two years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Dartmore had nowhere met with Frederic, who 
seemed to have entirely renounced the society he 
had once so greatly enjoyed, and it was not till 
after the birth of a daughter, who was welcomed 

by Clara with all the delight that a vacant heart 
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can feel for an object on which ‘to bestow its affec- 
tions, that she met him at the house of a friend. 
Frederic was in attendance on a beautiful girl 
whom Clara recognized as the daughter of Mr. 
Rivington, a fair debutante now equally admired ; 
and by the tender glances, which Mrs. Dartmore 
knew too well how to interpret, by no means an 
object of indifference to her former lover. How 
Clara envied that fair girl the love she had once 
so carelessly thrown from her. She looked from 
the intelligent, handsome countenance of Frederic 
to the inane, wrinkled face of her husband, and felt 
that now he might indeed triumph over her. Re- 
cent illness, care and disappointment had blanched 
the roses on her cheeks, and she felt that her heart, 
save in the love she bore her child, was faded as 


‘her beauty, while. he stood before her in the full 


bloom of manhood, with his once blighted hopes 
blossoming anew, and clustering round another. 
Clara watched them closely, and in the blushing 
cheek and downcast eye of Anna Rivington, read 
the secret of her heart. She was sickened as her 
early dream of love was brought thus vividly before 
her, and when seated by her husband in the costly 
equipage that drove them from the door, she turned 
from him to hide the scalding tears that chased 
each other down her cheeks, 

Well might Frederic love Anna Rivington, who, 
as a rosy school girl, had sympathized so tenderly 
in his disappointment, and who daily maturing un- 
der his eye in all that is loveable in woman, had at 
length excited in him a deeper and more intense 
affection than he thought his wounded heart could 
ever again bestow. And did Anna’s parents, proud 
and highly descended as they were, look down with 
contempt upon the poor student who could offer no 
brilliant establishment to their daughter? Far from 
doing so, they witnessed the dawning affection of 
both with pleasure, for they had looked upon life 
too earnestly to count wealth as its chief good, and 
knew that in worth, in talent, and in piety, such as 
Frederic possessed, its only enduring happiness is 
secured. Thus his second love brought the bless- 
ing denied to his first, and thougfyears might pass 
before he could claim Anna’s hand, her heart was 
his, with her parents and her brother’s consent, and 
Frederic was once more beloved and happy. 

We have said that Mr. Gordon’s embarrassments 
in business had been for the time relieved by the 
opportune aid he received through Mr. Dartmore. 
But it was but for the time. Difficulties that he 
had not forseen again oppressed him, and though 
he struggled manfully to meet them, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to stem the torrent that was 
‘so dead against him, he was at the end of a few 
years about to be overwhelmed by it. In this 

















emergency, and when every other resource had 
failed him, he applied again to Mr. Dartmore, for 
he knew his son-in-law too well to expect his aid 
in any thing but an extremity, and to his bitter 
mortification it was most decidedly refused. 

Through her mother Clara was then appealed 
to, and learned with agony what indeed she might 
have expected from the nature of the case, that the 
sacrifice she had made to save herself and her fami- 
ly from poverty, had been as far as they were con- 
cerned an unavailing one. Wealth was indeed 
hers, but of what value was it if she could not share 
it with those she loved? Her husband could, she 
knew, well spare the sum required, but would not 
at her father’s instance, and she hardly dare hope 
that her entreaties would meet with better success, 
She dreaded his anger, for when excited he was 
most stern and severe; but making a strong effort, 
determined to encounter it. Bathed in tears she 
threw herself into her busband’s arms, and with 
every tender endearment she-could use, besought 
him if he loved her to yield the required assistance, 
Clara was one of the very few women who are 
beautiful in grief, and for the moment her husband 
was touched by her evident distress, and endeavored 
to soothe her without committing himself by any 
promises. - 

“ You certainly, Clara, require no further proof 
of my affection,” he said, in answer to her touch- 
ing appeal; “is not every luxury my fortune can 
procure most freely yours? is not my life devoted 
to you?’ Few women have such a husband.” 

“ But my father—my poor distressed father, and 
all my family. Can you love me and let them 
suffer ?” 

“They need not suffer,” replied her husband; 
“T will use all my influence,—which you know is 
great. I will procure some employment for your 
father. They will, to be sure, have to change their 
mode of life and to give up all their useless luxuries 
—but what of that? Thousands have done it be- 
fore, and been contented under the privation. I 
worked for the money I now possess, and have al- 
ready thrown too much away in the vain effort to 
save your father from ruin. I have a wife and 
family too, and my first duty is to look to them.” 

“ But cannot you,” persisted Clara, “from all 


your wealth, bestow this poor sum upon his neces; 


sities—not for my sake?” 

“Not for the sak@ Of an angel from Heaven,” 
said Mr. Dartmore, losing all patience. “Go, 
madame, to your chamber, and. learn to submit to 
my better judgment. Thank —,. your good 
fortune has saved you from poverty by making you 


‘my wife; and speak not again on this matter, un- 
der pain of my lasting displeasure.” 
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Clara saw that farther effort was useless, and 
slowly and despairingly withdrew to tell her mother 
of her ill success. Next day, Mr. Gordon’s failure 
was announced ; and from that moment the proud 
and aspiring merchant never seemed like his former 
self. Mr. Dartmore would not bestow the smallest 
assistance on his family, but satisfied his conscience 
by procuring for his father-in-law a paltry situa- 
tion which his necessities compelled him to accept. 
Broken in spirits and in fortune, deprived of the 
consequence deprived from wealth, and of the lux- 
uries which long habit had rendered necessary to 
him, his wife and children, Mr. G6rdon lingered 
but one year after his failure, during which time, all 
the aid Clara could bestow was from self denia! in 
her.own personal expenses and those of her chil- 
dren. A short time before his death, her fathes 
called Clara to his bedside and besought her to for- 
give the undue influence he had exercised over her 
at the period of her marriage. 

“I now see my selfish worldliness in its true 
light,” he said. ‘ Woe is me that I did not sooner 
view the things of time in reference to this awful 
hour. My long life has been wasted in the vain 
effort to secure to my family the wealth that has 
eluded my grasp; and you the only child to whom 
it is secured, are doomed to gilded misery—that too 
through me.” 

“Say not so, my father,’ was Clara’s reply. 
“The tempter was within. Wealth and station 
were my idols—had it not been so, I had never 
yielded to your wishes. My punishment is less 
than I deserve, for having stifled the true impulses 
of my own heart. May God forgive my sin, and 
remove its burden from your conscience.” 

Having closed her beloved father’s eyes, Mr. 
Dartmore conveyed his afflicted wife to her home, 
where, clasping her infant daughters to her heart, 
she inwardly prayed that they might rather be taken 
hence in their innocence, than live to be like her- 
self, an unavailing sacrifice. 


SONNET—DEATH. 


I Loox upon the stars—upon the moon— 
And on the green things of the living earth, 
And say unto myself, too soon—too soon— 
I will be made to leave thee, to go forth 
Into the haven-of my quiet rest— 

The stern, cold grave! to remain, 

As silent as each clod my breast— 
Never to wake up from that sleep again! 
Not in the joyous spring-time of the year— 
Nor in the. er—nor the Autumn—Fall 
Nor Win nothing shall be there_as here, 
No friendship, music, love, nor joy !—for all 
Is barren on that cold, oblivious shore, 
From which we shall return—No, NEVER MORE! 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tue plate of fashions for this month represents the 
following costumes. . 

Fic. 1. A WaLxkine Dress for morning promenade, 
formed of pale pink Pekin silk, the skiyt made full and 
handsome, and trimmed round the bottom with three 
rows of pink shaded ribbon, quilled @ da vielle ; tight 
high body and sleeves, the latter decorated round the 
top with the same trimming, which also surrounds a 
small round cape descending to about midway upon 
the corsage ; ruffles of point lace. 

Fig. 1.—A Wackine Dress for occasions requi- 
ring more dress than those when the preceding cos- 
tume could be used. This is composed of a checked 
silk, with twe deep volants reaching up to the middle 
of the dress: the corsage half high and tight, witha 
lace trimming. around the neck; sleeves tight, with 
lace cuffs ; a beautiful figured scarf-mantelet of a very 
pale green, lined with a deeper green, and edged 
with rich embroidery: pink crepe bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same hue and lace; straw colored 
gloves complete the costume. 

Fic. 11.—An AFrTEeRnoon Dress composed of pale 
straw-colcred moire, the front magnificently embroid- 
ered in the same color; tight body and sleeves ; paletot 
of shaded lilac Pekin silk, the whole surrounded with 
black lace, of a moderate width, and attached round 
the waist with a ceinture of lilac satia ribbon. Bon- 
net of white chip, the crown tastefully decorated with 
rows of rather narrow lace, interspersed with nauds 
of white velours epingle ribbon ; brides of the same. 

Fic. 1v.—A Morninea Dress of green silk: waist 
pointed and corsage rather low; sleeves descend to 
the elbow, where they are trimmed with a falling of 
rich lace, to match a deep lace cape depending from 
the shoulder. 

Fie. v.—A Carriace Dress of salmon colored 
silk; long, tight sleeves: corsage high and tight: a 
scarf-mantelet of black lace: bonnet of blue paille de 








riz, trimmed with lace, ribbon and a plume. 

Fic. vi—A Mornine Dress of pink; corsage 
rather low in the neck, from which depends.a lace 
cape, fringed with two folds of Jace. 

Home Costumes.—One of the most elegant and 
recherche toilettes of the season in Paris are dresses 
of lilac taffetas, shot with a silvery white, with coller- 
ette, epaulets, and cuffs of point d’Alencon lace placed 
over the tight sleéve, of a single piece, the seam 
being under the arms. No costume is considered 
complete at the present moment unless trimmed with 
an immense quantity of lace. Others are made in 
shot silk, and trimmed all round with a ruche edged 
with a narrow fringe of the same colors as the dress. 
The corsage plain, and attached all the way up with 
buttons of turquoise, or Florence mosaics. Again, 
there is another and more neglige style of morning 
dress, being nothing more than a peignoir, in cache- 
mire of a turquish pattern, trimmed with two broad 
folds of colored satin. The sleeves broad and open- 
ing from the elbow to the wrist, with an insertion 
of gympe shaded in different colors, collar @ trois 
pointes; an under dress of embroidered muslin is 
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“worn with sleeves in three frillings, each separated 

with an inlet of muslin plaited in large gathers, half PUBLISHER’S TABLE. 
-open collar trimmed with three rows of Valenciennes 


WE call particular attention to the peony and 
butterfly in this number. This embellishment was 
got up under the supervision of Mrs. Hill, a cele- 
brated teacher of painting in water colors, of Phila- 
delphia. The execution of the flower will bear the 
closest examination, and is equal to anything in the 
most expensive drawing-books; and yet this embel 
lishment is furnished to our subscribers in addition 
to the two other costly illustrations which adorn the 
number. We do not exaggerate pwhen we say that 
, nothing equal to it, in beauty or costliness, has ever 
appeared in awmagazine, either here or in Europe. 

We have another novelty in the fashion plate for 
this month, which is printed in color, a difficult and 
rare undertaking. We shall continually diverge from 
the beaten track of embellishment, seeking out new 
and more beautiful styles of illustration; for there is 
little use in multiplying the engravings of a number 
unless to vary their character. We have several 
original designs in the hands of our artists which 
will appear during the fall and winter. 

We come forth, this month, with our new cover, 
which would have appeared in July, if Monsieur - 
Quarre had been able to finish it in time. The style 
and pattern are novel. Indeed the cover itself is un 
embellishment, and one of no slight beauty. And it 
is especially characteristic. 

This is the month when thousands rush to Sara- 
toga, Niagara or the Capes, and when fashion, de- 
serting for a while the town, reigns at watering 
places paramount. We have remembered this in 
the present number. One of the illustrations is.a 
view of Saratoga Lake, and two of the articles, at 
least, bear the season in mind. Those who are not 
at the springs or shore have sought, perhaps, a quiet 
corner in the country, where they may pursue health 
and pleasure together. And who, in these sultry 
days, does not long for the pure air and cool waters 
; of the country? 


lace, 

Manteis.—Amidst the numberless fantasies that 
are constantly being produced in Paris, are the man- 
telets castillans a Manchettes, and those pretty little 
Andalusian shawls a capuchon, in embroidered net; 
also the paletots Casilda, in satin moire; or taffetas 
cameleon, trimmed with black lace, or chicorees of 
ribbon ; then again, the pardessus Odelle, with sleeves, 
and setting gracefully round the waist, where it is at- 
tached with a ceinture double; the Venetian mantle 
with its corners rounded in the front, and its broad 
descending collar; and lastly, the mantelet Marie 
Antoinette. We have also seen the pattern of one 
composed of black lace, formed very long at the back, 
cut slanting upon the top of the shoulders, and falling 
in the front in two square ends, trimmed al] round 
with a volant of lace, headed with a ruche of black 
satin ribbon, at the back a second volant of lace falls 
over the first, but reaches no further than the top of 
the shoulders. 

F.Lowers.—In Paris the most fashionable orna- 
ment of. flowers is the coiffure odette, composed of a 
tuft of three white daisies, placed just over the ear. 
After this charming cotffure comes the ondine wreath, 
composed of small marine flowers, intermixed with 
branches of coral. This wreath, added to a lappet 
of lace, forms a charming trimming for the 
of sewn straw. We have also seen some beautiful 
bunches of dluets, demi wreaths of roses the, and tufts 
of Easter daisies; then, again, the rose de mer, of a 
sulphur color; or grenat, or mauve ; this latter flower 
is beautiful when placed alone, instead of a roseatte 
of ribbons for the trimming of paille de riz capotes or 
those in white crepe. 

Bonnets.—T hese have suffered little variation in 
shape from the patterns described on our cover for 
July. In Paris a very becoming style has come out 
partly composed of white chip; for instance, the brim 
and front part of the crown of white chip, with a full 
crown of lilac silk let in, and prettily ornamented , “Let others love the city, 
with neewds of lilac satin ribbon; curtain of Jilac silk; aa gaudy show at sunny noon, 

: ie me the lonely valley, 
round the brim, and across the front, are placed folds ; The dewy eve, and rising moon.” 
of lilac areophane, giving a light appearance to this 
novel description of capote. The capotes, a echarpes, 
are also very charming; for instance, a capote com- 

osed of blue crepe, having a bouquet of hyacinthes 3 
ii ornamenting the exterior ; the interior of the brim TO EDITORS. 
being trimmed with two narrow blonde scarfs, form- A word to our brethren of the press. Will they 
ing neuds, or loops on each side, the ends drooping ‘ direct their papers to the Saturday Evening Post 
below each side of the front, and lying in a manner } instead of to us?’ The postage on exchanges, though 
so as to shade the front of the throat. Single flowers } a small item on each paper, amounts to an enormous 
are preferred for the decorating of this description of ; sum monthly. By directing to the Post we shail 
capote; a single rose, camelia, or a tuberose, they ; obtain the papers quite as speedily, and without cost. 
are in form rather shallow at the ears, and inclining We see at least a of tales, taken originally 
slightly over the face. Capotes of Italian straw are } from this magazine, going the rounds of the press 
in great request, they are mostly trimmed with a ; without credit. This, we know, usually’arises in 
ruche of straw colored tulle in the interior, and long { mistake, but nevertheless we Jose the honor to 
weeping marabout feathers, also of straw color. Two which we are justly entitled. After Paying for ori- 
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light sprigs of red eglantine, placed on each side of the } ginal articles, it is discouraging to a publisher to see 
interior, gives a degree of animation to the straw { them appropriated without acknowledgment. This 


color, and is extremely becoming to a pretty brunette. ’ word, we know, will be sufficient. 
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